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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


GentLemen—The following is translated from the “ Bibliotheque 
choisie de Litterature Frangaise.”—The original is written in a 
style of piquancy and sprightliness usual with the French journal- 
ists. It exhibits the effect of a sense of disgrace on a delicate and 
sensitive mind, educated under the principles of that nice notion of 
honour which considers a blow as an irreparable offence, and not 
to be atoned for but by blood. The story is told with much 
cleverness ; and the circumstance of making the high opinion of the 
henour and character of the young man entertained by his mistress, 
the very cause of his utter despair and final suicide, is well conceived. 
But the most striking part of the moral, if it may be so called, is 
the reckless selfishness of the journalist, who, to further his own 
views, in establishing for himself a character for courage, engages 
his friend in a scandalous imposition, and is even upon the whole 
pleased and satisfied that that friend had committed suicide ; as 
he might otherwise have betrayed the imposition which had been 
practised. How much it is like some editors, who, provided they 
can make up a smart paragraph in their paper, are little solieitous 
about its truth, or what wound they may inflict upon the feelings 
of others. THE TRANSLATOR. 








A COWARD. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS—CHAPTER ONE. 


Two ladies, seated at a table in a saloon of the Rue Laroche- 
foucauld, were surrounded by a number of gentlemen, and engaged 
in animated conversation. One of the ladies was named Madame 
de Nerville, the other, her daughter,-was named Marie. Marie was 
naturally pale; she had light hair; large, swimming blue eyes, 
shaded by long, dark lashes, and full, strongly-marked eyelids, in- 
dicated one of those elevated, thoughtful souls, which burn and 
glow in secret. Just then her usual paleness had left her, her eyes 
dilated and sparkled, and her voice was deep and broken, as though 
she was much moved. 

“* How, M. Lascour,” said she, “did the man receive a blow?” 

“Yes, miss, some time ago, at the Pavillon d’Ermenonville.” 

“ And did not return it ?” 

** He did not.” 

“And has not demanded satisfaction of the aggressor?” 

“He would be more likely to beg his pardon !” 

“ And what is the wretch’s name, so that, in case I ever meet 
him, I may show him plainly that I despise him?” 

‘‘ His name !—it will be difficult to ascertain it; for probably no 
one witnessed the circumstance but the friend who mentioned it 
to me, and you would do wrong in despising him—he may be a very 
fine man.” 

“What! he, the coward !” 

“Coward! coward! that is your great argument. Is it the 
man’s fault? Courage is a matter of nerve; we cannot command 
resolution any more than we can appetite. Thus Captain Derviére, 
with whom you are well acquainted, mentioned to me, the other 
day, the case of a young man who, having been grossly insulted, 
came on the ground three times and fainted away three times, when 
he came to lay hand on his sword. Would you despise this man ! 
Can we control our swooning! He is perhaps of very delicate sen- 
timent, and very pure in soul, only his organs are weak ; find fault 
with his limbs, therefore, not with his feelings.” 

“ Very well,” replied Marie, “I say, for my part, that where 
there is no courage there is no honour. Let a man be an assassin, 
a deserter, nay, even a traitor, love can pardon it all; an assassina- 
tien is but a crime, treason perhaps no more than hatred, and hatred 
and crime may both proceed from a great soul. But a coward! oh, 
the very name sickens me—and were the man you saw insulted 
there at my feet, beautiful as an angel, noble as a king, with a 
revenue of a million, I would not marry him were I but the servant- 
maid of an inn.” 

As she was saying this, a young man who was leaning on a con- 
sole at the other end of the room, and had taken no part in the dis- 
cussion, let an album fall. Marie turned at the noise, and her eyes 
assumed an indescribably sweet and tender expression, as she rose 
and approached the young man. 

“ Savigny, my friend,” said she, in a whisper, “‘ come along—why 
do you remain alone in this distant corner? Do not you approve of 
what I have said ?” 

At these words, uttered with captivating grace and submission, 
Marie’s betrothed turned toward her, disclosing mild and noble, but 
somewhat disturbed features. 

“Excuse me, Marie,” said he, “I was looking at this sketch of 
Roqueplan in your album, and did not hear you.” 


pressed.” 
“ Marie,” said Savigny, in an agitated voice, and showing her the 
album, “ pray iook at this head of an old woman—how expressive ! 
how true to nature! It reminds me of my poor grandmother, who 
loved me so much.” 
“ Ah! my friend,” said Marie, “I see a tear standing in your 
eye—hide it, pray, or I must weep too. My Savigny, how tender- 
hearted you are !” 
Meanwhile the discussion was going on at the table at which 
Madame de Nerville was seated. 
“No,” said Lascour, “I don’t set much value on courage, and 
yet if I have a son who is like myself, I will tell him, ‘ Never sub- 
mit to an insult.’ ” 
“ Well, for my part,” said Madame de Nerville, ‘if I had the 
good fortune to have a son, and he had received what you call an 
insult, I would beseech him on my knees not to fight. What dif- 
ference does it make to me whether my son is a coward or not! 
What I want is to have him live. I am no Spartan. I will not 
tell my son, ‘ Return with your shield, or upon it.’ I would say to 
him, ‘Do not go at all.” 
“Neither would I fight, madam,” said Lascour, “if I were your 
son ; for if I were your son, I would have twenty thousand a year— 
if I were your son, I should need no one’s good offices—if I were 
your son, I would have horses, a good table, a thousand pleasures, 
and I would not be fool enough to risk my happy life against that 
of a wretch who has nothing else to lose.” 
“ But, sir,” rejoined Marie, quickly, ‘‘ suppose that wretch should 
offer you an insult ?” 
“T would understand it as a compliment.” 
“ And if he gave you a blow!” 
“TI would walk off to avoid a second.” 
“ But the dishonour !” 
“Which ?” 
“ You love yourself very much, then?” 
“Very much, miss. Besides, why do people fight except from 
self-love? Bullies fight because they value their reputation—I would 
not fight because I value my bones. Self-love against self-love— 
mine is the most reasonable of the two. For after all, where is 
this honour lodged! You say, his honour has received a fatal blow 
—yet people live a hundred years after such a mortal wound. But 
a blow with acudgel—oh! that I should feel very deeply, and that’s 
the reason why I am not anxious to get a shot with a pistol, inas- 
much as that is still more painful.” 
“ But, sir, what would your conscience say ?” 
“My conscience! it would be dumb if I were rich !” 
“* And then the men who would insult, the women who would 
despise you !” 
“ But, miss, nobody is despised now-a-days. You are a coward 
—who knows the fact'—two individuals out of a hundred, or ten in 
a thousand. And do you think that it would prevent those ten 
individuals from drinking my champagne, accepting my money, 
and calling me ‘my dear friend!’ They would abuse me in private, 
but what is that to me? I would know nothing of it, and even if I 
should, I repeat, what is that to me! I would rise—J would go 
and look in the glass—and when I found my complexion clear, my 
eye bright, my lip raddy—when I felt in my writing-desk and found 
some banknotes in it—when I looked around me, and saw splendid 
hangings and elegant furniture, I would say to myself, ‘Upon my 
word, I did very wisely in retaining all this.’ I would soon forget 
all they could say of me. I would mount my bay, and take my 
Greek greyhound with me; when I reached the park, all the pretty 
women I knew would stretch their necks out of their carriages to 
salute me, and I would be happy, be envied and honoured. And 
yet, spite of all I have said, if I, Alfred Lascour, was insulted to- 
morrow, [ would fight in a moment.” 
“ How so, sir?” 
“Oh, because with me, Lascour, the case is very different! I 
must be a man of honour; I need it for my support. I am the os- 
tensible editor of a newspaper ; I must be brave. Only consider 
that I am employed to be courageous for all my anonymous coadju- 


minded, you would have been pleased with the sentiments I ex- || suppose I loved a man, took his arm, and went out with him, and 


he was to let the first puppy that chose insult me, and I must 
reflect that the man who pretended to love me would yield me up 
to the first threat made him! If I fall in the water, he will let me 
drown ; if I am in a fire, he will let me burn up; if I fall into the 
hands of villains, he will let me be dishonoured. A coward, sir, is 
aman who knows neither love, pity, nor friendship ; a coward can 
never be a husband, a son, or a father, for he could not protect his 
wife, his mother, or his daughter. And can a woman love such a 
man 7—oh, never, never !” 

“Tt is singular,” said Madame de Nerville, “ Savigny has gone, 
without saying a word to us.” 





CHAPTER TWO. 

The next day, Savigny was seated at home, in a sad and melan- 
choly mood, when he heard a voice, which he recognised at once, 
ask the servant if he was within ; and in a few moments the door 
opened, and M. I was 1. Las entered with an 
ease which bordered on familiarity ; and after Savigny had, with cere- 

ious polit ,» requested him to be seated, began as follows : 

“« Sir, [have had the honour of meeting you at Madame Nerville’s, 
and I now come to do you a service.” 

“ What, pray 1” 

* Sir, you are a coward.” 

“Sir, you shall make me atonement for this insult, and I will 
prove to you—” 

“ Don’t get vexed, I entreat you; for you are not angry—only 
afraid, that’s all. But I did not come to insult you; therefore, 
spare yourself a display of courage which does not deceive me. I 
resume then, and tell you, you are a coward.” 

“Sir!” 

* Allow me to finish—” 

* No, sir, nor will I suffer—” 

‘* What a man ! when I tell you that I did not come—” 

“ Such an insult, in my own house!” 

“ Listen to me, do: I am as great a poltroon as you—a greater 
one—a thousand times greater. Be cool, and let us talk over our 
business quietly, and like men of sense. I will not repeat that you 
are a coward, since that word wounds your feelings, but will tell 
you that you are nota brave man. Neither am I, as I have already 
given you to understand—and that is what brings me here. You 
don’t understand, I suppose !” 

** Not in the least, sir.” 

“T presume so; but have patience a mement. Do you recollect 
that, a few days sinee, you were breakfasting at the Pavillon d’Erme- 
nonville, in the Bois de Boulogne, and that aman with mustaches—” 
At these words Savigny turned pale, and said in a hoarse voice, 
covering his face with his hands, ‘‘ Pray, pray, spare me !’’ 

“ Be not alarmed, sir,” replied Lascour, with his usual sang-froid, 
“T will not recall to your mind the degrading insult you have re- 
ceived, for I have come as a friend : all that I want you to under- 
stand is, that I saw you insulted, and saw you pocket the insult. 
You cannot conceive the object of my visit yet, I conclude?” 
“No, sir.” 

“I will proceed. You are speaking with Madame de Nerville 
about marrying her daughter. The young lady is beautiful, has a 
dowry of half a million, and every thing is nearly arranged. But 
yesterday, after you went away, I told the family that you were the 
person insulted in the Pavillon ’’Ermenonville ; and the young lady 
declared openly that she wo. never marry a dishonoured man. 
The opportunity is afine one, the fortune large, and it would be hard 
to lose it; it is therefore absolutely necessary for you to have a 
brilliant affair of honour, which may retrieve your reputation, but 
without exposing you to any danger—you understand—without ex- 
posing you to any danger—and I now arrive at the object of my visit.” 
Here Lascour paused for amoment. Monsieur Savigny ‘istened, 
immovable, with his eyes nailed on the ground, as though choked 
with emotion. except that now and then a big tear rolled down his 
cheek. And Lascour, balancing himself carelessly on his chair, 
watched his unfortunate patient with an ironical smilo. He resumed : 
“I too need an act of courage which will make a noise, and for 














tors; I am the shield of their wit, or folly, as the case may be ; 
courage, with me, means champagne, truffles, and a pheasant @ la 
royale, and I am very fond of pheasants and champagne, therefore 
I must needs be very courageous. But could I find money any 
where else than in my pen, I would be willing to be a coward, and 
to let the whole world know I was one ; I would have the word 
coward engraved on my cards as my title, and I would not be the 


send me.” 





“Ah! I am sorry for it,” said she, “‘ you are so pure and noble- 


this reason :—I am an editor, as you know. To live by that busi- 
ness, we must be piquant : to be piquant, we must sink the truth, in 
a measure ; we must use personalities and scandal ; but I am afraid 
of those who will take offence at this. I want a brilliant duel as a 
shield, sheltered behind which, I can attack all my demi-courageous 
acquaintance, who, if I had never fought, would ecme to der-and 
satisfaction from me; and when they know I have been out once, 


less liked ; and I would wear mustaches, and I would find people || wijj pretend not to have seen the offensive article. When I saw 
who would tell me it was a great pity I was not in the army ; and |} you receive that insult at the Pavillon d’Ermenonville, it occurred 
I would make a gallery of the miniatures that the ladies would || to me, at first, to follow you every where, to seize the first oppor- 
tunity to insult you publicly, and to build up a reputation for courage 
“ No, sir,” answered Marie ; “no woman of honour would love || on your cowardice. But, I know not why, I esteem you, spite of 











such a map. A lover is a protector, as well as a husband. What, || that insult. I watched your conduct in that unfortunate dispute 
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and you are a man of honour : you were angry at yourself; you did || consciences ; the duel must cease, or I leave the ground.” M. Las- 
all that you could to fight, and it was your nature only that refused. || cour approached Savigny, and requested him to give him his hand. 
“ T have no right to refuse you, sir,” said Savigny, and gave it to him. 


I am sure that you have wept many a night when you thought on | 


that outrage ! therefore, I atonce gave up my plan of insulting you, 
and have discovered a means which reconciles every thing, which 
retrieves your reputation, establishes mine, brings about your mar- 
riage, and assures my position in society ; it is this :” 

Monsieur Savigny, who had not spoken for a quarter of an hour, 
and sat like a criminal before the inquisition, rallied his trembling 
limbs, and by a painful effort raised his head abruptly, approached 
Lascour, and said— 

“Sir, I understand and despise you; leave the house !” 

Lascour smiled, and answered, in no way disconcerted, “If it 
was not for my interest as well as for yours to remain, I would not 
stay a minute longer, but I have need of you as well as you of me, 
and I will do you a service in spite of yourself.” 

“Sir,” said Savigny, with dignity, yet embarrassed, ‘you have 
heard.” 

‘Listen to me,” answered Lascour, ‘I ask your pardon for 
mentioning Madame de Nerville’s fortune to you just now, I know 
that you are above all interested views, but this is what binds you 
to me ; you are in love, passionately in love with Mademoiselle de 
Nerville—have you courage enough to resign her voluntarily?” 

“ Yes, it is better to resign her than win her by a trick.” 

‘But reflect that you not only lose her, but remain dishonoured 
in her eyes ; that she will always see the mark of the insult on your 
cheek, and will never meet you without saying to herself, ‘ there 
is a man who has received a blow !’” 

“Oh, ’tis the torture of hell!’ said Savigny, and the sweat 
poured off his forehead. 

‘“‘Say but a word, and that torture is at an end.” 

“But after all,” said the young man in despair, ‘ what do you 
intend to do?” 

‘Listen. Go to the opera this evening, place yourself in the 
front seat in the balcony, on the left; I will come a quarter of an 
hour after you, in the middle of the piece ; I enter, you approach 
me, asking me by what right I presume to slander you; I answer 
you rudely, you call me an impertinent scoundrel ; I growangry, you 
lay hands on me, the spectators rise and surround us, and when a 
good many people are collected, I call you by name that all may 
know it is you, and we make an appointment for the next morning.” 

‘ Never, never !” said poor Savigny, pantirg for breath. 

“ You do not love Mademoiselle de Nerville, then?” 

“Not love her! heavens! not love her!” said he, striking his 
forehead. 

“Well, let me go on, then. 
we go on the ground.” 

“T tell you I will not go,” answered Savigny, with fury, “no, I 
will not go! Do you know that what you propose would be the 
eternal torment of my life! What! obtain the greatest blessing of 


The next day, that is to-morrow, 


| “Now, gentlemen,’’ said Lascour, addressing the seconds, “ be- 
fore we part, I will ask you to sign a declaration that M. Savigny 
| and myself have acted like men of honour.” 
| The seconds sat down on a grassy bank, and wrote hastily, in pencil: 
“A meeting took place at Montmartre, this morning, between 
M. Savigny and M. Lascour, principal editor of the . Three 
shots were exchanged on each side, and we declare on our honour 
that the two combatants proved themselves men of courage. 
[Signed ] “ DELAUNAY, DERCOURT, LENOIR, MORVAL.” 

This document being finished, M. de Launay, one of Lascour’s 
seconds, drew near Savigny, and said, 

“Sir, I earnestly desire that our acquaintance, began under such 
unpleasant circumstances, will not end here ; your honourable and 
| spirited behaviour to-day ensures you my friendship for ever. If you 
| will vouchsafe me yours in return, I shall be proud of it, as that 
of one of the most honourable men of my acquaintance.” 

Savigny bowed. 

“ Allow me, gentlemen,” said Lascour, approaching and taking 
Savigny one side, “allow me to say a single word to one who was, 
a moment since, my antagonist, and who I trust is now my friend. 
Well ! what is the matter with you !—you seem quite anxious, and 
yet our plan has succeeded beyond my hopes. Do you know that 
I was afraid for a moment, at your first fire. If you had taken aim 
and shot me !” 

Savigny made an indignant gesture. 

“It would have been an original idea, at all events, my dear fel- 
low. Luckily, every thing went off as well as could be. Here is 
our seconds’ declaration ; I will take it to all the papers; it will be 
printed this evening, known by all parties to-morrow, at the end of 
a week we shall have two hundred friends more, and in a month’s 
time we shall not be able to accept half the invitations that will 
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the world ; the esteem of my fellow-men, by fraud! Owe the res- 
pect I enjoy only to a stratagem, my friends to a trick! to reflect, in | 


the midst of love’s purest endearments, that I am stealing them— || again, sobbing and concealing her face in her hands. 
to see myself looked up to as a man of honour, and to feel that 1 || 


am the most vile and degraded of created beings. No, sir, no! 
since I am a coward, I will pass for one, but I will not steal a cha- 
racter for courage ; I will not go.” 

“ Very well,” said Lascour, coolly, ‘‘ very well. I'll go and tell 
Mademoiselle de Nerville.” 

‘For mercy’s sake, do not name that name,’ 


’ 


cried Savigny. 


«What shall I do—what agony—ah, you are my evil genius, Las- || 


cour. Marie—dishonour—the world—my conscience—my head is 
wandering—oh heavens! if I have thirty years more to live, take 
away five-and-twenty and give me courage !” 

‘«T offer it to you without expense ; why do you not accept it?” 

‘Shall I have been the less insulted ?” 

“T alone saw the insult offered you, I alone-make it known ; you 
attack me as having slandered you, and all is blotted out. Listen 
to me, and let me finish. We go on the ground to-morrow morn- 
ing ; we place ourselves at twenty paces—no, at fifteen, it is more in 
form. The pistols are loaded ; we fire, at the same time, six inches 
too high, you understand me? six inches too high. After the first 
fire, the seconds will declare, that the laws of honour are satisfied. 
But you, for I yield up all the glory to yon, you declare that the 
atonement is not sufficient, otherwise it would look like a duel be- 
tween two deputies. They load; we fire, without touching either ; 
they load a third time; we miss again; then the seconds interpose 
forcibly ; you yield, at the same time declaring, that, if you were 
in my place, you would not be satisfied. However, we are recon- 
ciled, we shake hands, I am a brave man, you are a hero, your 
reputation is re-established, you marry Mademoiselle de Nerville, 
and IT announce it in my paper. What do you say to my plan?” 

Savigny did not answer; his hand twisted convulsively in his 
hair, he seemed devoured by one of those internal conflicts which 
exhaust ten years of our life in an hour; his knees shook, and his 
contracted lips showed his teeth firmly set. He remained in this 
situation before Lascour five minutes, who alarmed himself at the 
sight of this silent, motionless agony, forgot his selfishness, was 
silent, and almost turned pale. All at once Savigny removed his 
hand, rose, said to Lascour, in a hoarse vojce, ‘* This evening, at 
the opera !"’ and fled inio his chamber. 


CHAPTER THREE. 

At eleven next morning the following scene was enacted in the 
Carriéres Montmartre, behind a wall; an open pistol-case lay on 
the ground, and two men, fifteen paces apart, had their weapons 
still in their hands. Then one of the seconds, stepping between 
them, said with a resolute air, ‘‘ Gentlemen, six shots have been 


i “My daughter; my dear daughter, do not give yourself up to 





fired ; it is enough for your honour, and too much, perhaps, for our 





| me he had seen Savigny put up with an insult ; my brave, my pure, 


| pour in upon us at the Rocher de Cancale. Meantime, let us go to 
| breakfast. What say you, gentlemen !—suppose we adjourn to the 
Pavillon d’Ermenon—” but seeing Savigny turn pale at the name, 
he added, hastily, “no, I am wrong, to Gillet’s.” 

“ Gentlemen, excuse me for not joining you,” said Savigny, “I 
|feel somewhat unwell.” And he got in his cabriolet alone, and 
| drove off rapidly. 

“ What a strange fellow! how cool!” cried Delaunay, as he 
went away. “Do you know, my dear Lascour, you have had a 
lucky escape, with such an antagonist !” 

CHAPTER FOUR. 

It is noon. A young girl in her morning-dress ; her hair in dis- 
order and her eyes swoln with weeping, goes incessantly from the 
door to the window of the saloon ; leans as far as she can out of the 
balcony ; stretches her neck out of the window, watching the en- 
| trance of the street with fixed gaze : removes the locks which shade 

her forehead to see the clearer, and then throws herself on a seat 








“He is dead! he isdead! I am sure he is dead !” 


| despair in this way.” 
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—————————— 
kissed him tenderly, and hid her face in his bosom. M. Savigny 
embraced her affectionately ; kissed her fair locks ; let a tear fall on 
her neck, and said ‘dear Marie ;” then he disengaged himself from 
her arms, and went away, saying, ‘I shall return.” 

An hour afterwards, Madame de Nerville received a letter from 
Savigny, stained with blood. He had just shot himself. Poor Marie! 
CHAPTER FIVE. 

“ Joseph, bring me my chocolate and the papers,” said M. Las- 
cour, from his alcove. ‘‘ Ah, here is the paper. Let me read my own 
glory. Capital ! 

“«* Yesterday a rencontre took place, etc.’ 

“Very well, aha! Savigny’s name again! what can that be ?” 

“ «Yesterday, about two o’clock, M. Savigny blew out his brains 
at his own residence. The motive of this horrid action is unknown. 
M. Savigny was on the point of connecting himself with one of the 
first families of the metropolis.’ 

“‘Savigny ! I must be dreaming—it is not possible—Savigny—yes, 
it is he, sure enough ; he was on the point of connecting himself— 
there can be no doubt of it. What a riddle! such courage! This 
is a very meagre article. Something might have been made out of 
the close connexion between his duel and his suicide ; something 
fine might have been said about the stern intrepidity of that man, 
who had risked his life three times that morning already, and yet 
dared to put an end to it an hour afterwards, not fearing death 
after having stood so near it! and this strangely brave man, 
fought with me ; and] with him! It does me credit; I will touch 
the article up. But what could have been the reason? I cannot 
imagine. He must have been beside himself. With such a wild 
head he might have revealed our secret, if he had not killed him- 
self. Joseph, bring me my chocolate!” 








DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 














LITERARY MISERIES. 
* —-J"]] print it, 
And shame the rogues.”"— Pope. 

.My friend Fosbrook—Dick Fosbrook—for the abbreviation which 
his good-fellowship had won for him at Westminster and Cam- 
bridge did not desert him upon his entrance into the real man and 
woman wor’ f of society—was a very excellent personage. He was 
something more substantial than a mere “good fellow;” he was a 
well-informed, sensible man, with more originality of talent than a 
reserved disposition permitted to rise to the surface. His shyness 
at length took refuge behind a title-page; that which he found no 
courage to say, he resolved to write. ‘Some sin, his parents’ or 
his own,” indeed, had dipped him in ink very early in life; his in- 
fant elegy upon his mother’s favourite tabby had been wept over 
by every maiden aunt of the house of Fosbrook: his translations 
had been applauded by Busby; his prize-poems had been printed at 
Cambridge; he had lodged in the same house with Lord Byron ; 
his grandmother was a Hayley; his bankers, Rogers, Towgood, 
and Co. Such a concatenation of impulses was irresistible, and 
Dick Fosbrook became an author! One fatal and highly unpoe- 
| tical stumble befell him upon the very brink of Helicon. He mar- 
| ried! neither a muse, nor a Madame Dacier; but a very pretty 
girl—reasonably rich, and unreasonably silly ; a professional alli- 
ance, however, for she was the daughter of a master in chancery, 





“And I, who suspected him of cowardice ; I, who could think 
| that he had tamely let himself be insulted, when at the same 
| time si 
| ‘* He will return my daughter ; he will return.” 

Bh Oh, if he returns! I will beg him to forgive me ; I will throw | 
myself at his feet : he will forgive me; I will repeat so often and so 
| tenderly that I love him, that he will forgive me. But he will not | 
/return! and heaven punishes me for having dared to suspect the 

noblest of men. He is dead! I shall never see him again! Savigny, | 
| Savigny, oh, heavens !” 

All at once, a slight noise was heard in the adjoining room. | 
“*Tis he !”’ cried the young girl, and hurried to the door. Savigny | 








could find. ‘ You are not wounded, are you ?” cried she : “no, no, 

| you are not—oh, what happiness! It is he, mother, look, it is he ; | 
how I weep! but these are no painful tears ; I would be glad to shed | 
| such always. Dear Savigny! how kind heaven has been to us. But | 
| pray, speak to me, say one word ; one single word ; I want to hear 
| your voice; say only Marie, and I will understand it. What, still 
| silent? Oh, I know,you have heard of what I said, and are displeased 
with me. Oh, forgive me, my friend; I have been sufficiently 
| punished for it: I have suffered so much. If you were told that 
| your Marie had disgraced herself, you would die with grief ; would 


entered in fact, very pale, and let himself drop on the first seat he || 


and he was already at the bar. 

The duties of his legal vocation did not at present interfere with 
his homage te the nine; or, as his wife persisted in calling them, 
the foolish virgins. He wrote, he published, and wrote and pub- 
lished again; and if “the learned world said nothing to his para- 
doxes,” he was equally taciturn as to the amount of the printer's 
| bill, which he annually pocketed with a genuine christmas groan! 

He flattered bimself he wrote for immortality; that post-obit bond, 
| the dishonouring of which falls so lightly on our feelings! and his 
| wife and her relations, who regarded authorship as a lawless and 
| cabalistic calling, inimical to the interests of church and state, and 
| an increasing family, exulted in the premature deaths which unfail- 
| ingly awaited his literary progeny. I dined with him once or twice 
at this period of his domestic felicity and public misfortunes, and I 
| never beheld a happier or more contented man; he laughed at my 
| bad jokes upon withered laurels, and lethe, and the stream of time; 





|| he told me that the indulgent public was a dunce, “ sans ears, sans 


eyes, sans taste, sans every thing;” while his wife, half aside, whis- 
pered to me that the ingratitude of this senseless dunce had nearly 
alienated his mind from his former unprofitable studies. 

“ Sur ces entrefaites,’”’ my own equally profitless pursuits led me 


| to the continent; and in the course of the three years I was vaga- 


bondizing through Italy, an incidental paragraph in Galignani’s Jour- 

nal bore honourable mention of “ Mr. Fosbrook, the popular author!’ 

“Poor Dick!” said I, involuntarily, “no relation of thine, I fear!” 
Yet ’twas the same—the very Dick Iknew! One of his least 





| you not? Well, then, judge of my sufferings, when a man assured 


| my noble-minded Savigny ; I ought not to have believed him, and 





too if I am too nice on the point of honour. Why did you reveal to | 
me all the treasures of your generous and lofty spirit? A drop of | 
water stains the snow. Ah, forgive me ; forgive me! What, you | 
do not answer me ; you turn your head aside—this is cruel in you— | 
I entreat you, look on Marie, who is stretching out her hands to you ; | 
you will not refuse me, and then, you know I am of the noble fa- | 
mily of Nerville ; that family in which there never was a coward, | 
and I thought I should have died when I reflected that he whom I | 
loved, had been insulted. But how could I believe it—it was a | 
crime in me—an unpardonable crime. Tell me how I must ask | 
your pardon, and I will do so. But look at me—look at your Marie, | 
for if you do, you will not have the heart to be soangry. Ob, what | 
happiness ! your hand clasp in mine, your eyes melt with tenderness ; 


mother, mother, let me kiss him’"—and without waiting for her smi- 
ling mother's consent, she threw herself in her betrothed’s arms; 





| “darling of the muses: 
- one of the literary ephemera, basking in the transient sunshine 
yet he swore to me that he had seen it; and then it is your fault | or . 5 5 of 





meritorious works had made what is called a hit; he was now the 
” and what is better still, of the booksellers ; 


modern fame. 


| Soon afterward, I landed at Dover, and after the due proportion 


of wrangling at the custom-house, and grumbling at the divers in- 
stalments of tough beef-steaks and muddy wine, wherewith Messrs. 
Wright defy the patience of the returning exile, I arrived in town— 
heard the muffin-bell once more—that 

“ Squilla di lontano 

Che paja ’] giorno pianjer che si muore !” 

and deposited myself and my yellow valet, Gioacchino, in a hotel 
in Brook-street. The next day I wandered to my old club, which 
was grown as fine and uncomfortable as ‘ Ninette a la cour ;” 
heard my contemporaries observe, as they glanced towards a mir- 
ror, that I was miserably altered; lost my way in a wilderness of 
new streets, and my footing in a plunge through the puddles of a 
macadamized square; and just as I was recovering my equilibrium 











I recognise Savigny’s features, when he tells me ‘I love you!’ Oh, || o¢ body, if not of temper, I perceived a lank, rueful visage, gazing 


sympathizingly upon my mischance. *Twas a strangely familiar 
face—’twas Fosbrook’s; not Dick’s, but the “popular author’s!”’ 
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His dolorous physiognomy expanded into smiles on this unex- 
pected recognition. He took my arm, and my way onwards, and 
we turned literally and figuratively to the passages of our youth, till 
he almost became Dick again by the force of reminiscence. Nay! 
had it not been for the deferential salutation of two wise men, two 
very learned pundits, and the raised hats of a bustling Westminster- 
ward member or two, whom we met scuffling down Regent-street, 
his popularity and his authorship would have been forgotten be- 
tween us. “Dine with me to-morrow,” said he at parting, “ we 
shall be alone, and can gossip over our Trinity days.” 

“ With all my heart,” I answered. “ At five—in Gower-street.” 

“No, no! at seven, in Curzon-street;” but the words came not 
trippingly from his tongue. 

The morrow came, and I was delighted to find that, among the 
various removes of the day, dear Old Bond-street had not changed 
its town residence, although “almost ashamed to know itself;” 
and as'] re-paraded my daily walks and ancient neighbourhood, I 
was startled by the sighf of poor Fosbrook’s face frowning in all 
the panes of the print- 3s. There, at least, he was no Dick of 

mine; for his worthy countenance was distorted into a most cyni- 
cal sneer, and he looked as blue and yellow as an Edinburgh review. 
Rain came on, and I was driven to the cruel refuge of a morning- 
visit; when, having excused myself from an impromptu dinner 
invitation, through my “pre-engagement to my friend Mr. Fos- 
brook” —“ The popular author?’—I was amused to find that even 
to be his friend was a rising point in the thermometer of fashion; 
and my intervention was humbly prayed to render him my friend’s 
friend too. Poor Fosbrook! I remember the time when I scarcely 
contrived to procure a third man to make up dummy whist with 
him; he was considered a chartered bore, by right divine, and ac- 
cording to the most approved authorities! 

It was, however, with a feeling nearly amounting to respect for 
his new honours, that I trod lightly upon the creaking step of my 
hackney-coach at the door of his new mansion, and was ushered 
by a sulky butler into a very literary-looking drawing-room. Over 
the marble sphinxed chimney-piece hung a fine portrait of its mas- 
ter, in oils, and by Lawrence! and over a buhl secretaire, a spirited 
sketch by Hayter—being the original of the authorial print of the 
Bond-street windows. Poor Fosbrook! I remember the time when 
a paltry profile was the only copy of his countenance! Several 
proofs of splendid new engravings were “ordered to lie on the 
table,” beside a few presentation copies of the latest works of the 
day. “Are they good for any thing?’ said I to Dick, who found 
me with a volume in my hands. 

“T really cannot take upon me to say,” he replied gravely, and 
with the air of a man who is afraid of committing himself. ‘One 
of the worst consequences of scribbling ourselves is, that we have 
no leisure to look over these light productions, which are sometimes 
far from amusi 

“ Wel? thi ‘o myself, editorial; while Richard (I will never 
Dick him any more) turned to the final page of the several works, 
and determined their length as the standard of their merits. 

Avery light production now entered the room—Mrs. Fosbrook; 
looking as dressy as the frontispiece of “La Belle Assemblée.” But 
if her gown were couleur de rose, her brow was black as Erebus; 
the honours which had made him sad, had made her cross. I did not 
care; I had never abbreviated her name; so as it was the May of 


every thing!’—a culprit stuck up in the pillory of celebrity to be 
pelted by all the ragamuffins of the times.” 


temple of fame, as a devotee gazes upon the sanctuary.” 
“ Ay, ay; 1 looked at it through a telescope: 
‘’Tis distance lends enchantment to the view !” 


and the farther the better! I had not then assumed the ‘ foolscap 
uniform turned up with ink ;’ I had not donned the livery of the 
booksellers to ‘fetch and carry sing song up and down!’ I pub- 
lished, it is true—but what then? The sin lay dormant between 
you and me and the press! I lived secure from criticism: not a 
reptile of a magazine deigned to tickle me with its puny antenne. 
My wife, however angry, borrowed no sarcasms from the leading 
reviews--‘I found not Jefirey’s satire on her lips—I slept the next 


pages, I passed for a literary man, in my own select circle; my 
family took me for a genius, and my servants for a conjuror; but 
now—my pages and myself are cut together.” 

“My dear Dick!’ said I soothingly, for he had really talked 
himself into a fit of irritation, ‘remember how often and how phi- 
losophically you have declared yourself indifferent to the award of 
criticism.” 

“There you have me on the hip. My wife’s family, and all the 
generation of bores at that, my former end of the town, are con- 
stantly reminding me that it is idle to value public opinion, since I 


to which I can only reply, like Benedict, that ‘When I said I 
would die a bachelor, I did not think I should live to be married.’ 
When I wrote the public down an ass, I little expected to become a 
popular author!” 

“But after all,”’ I observed, “these are mere trival vexations 
compared with the glories of the daily incense burnt upon your al- 
tars—of the solid gains achieved by your exertions.” 

“I will show some of the daily incense,” said Fosbrook, opening 





afterward. It is a paragraph from a morning paper.” 

“ Lege, Dick, lege.” 

‘““*We copy the following interesting intelligence from the New- 
castle Mercury :—‘ Mr. Fosbrook, the popular author. We are hap- 
py to be the first to congratulate our townsmen upon the near and 
dear claim we can boast upon the parentage of this celebrated man. 
Richard Toppletoe, formerly a master tailor in North-lane, but at 
the period of his decease a much-respected member of our corpora- 





flaxen wig and brocaded waistcoat of old Toppletoe ; and there can 
be little doubt that from this eccentric knight of the shears, Mr. 
Fosbrook derives much of his originality of mind, his baptismal 
name and private fortune.’’”’ 
‘Very provoking, certainly,” said I, perceiving that some com- 
ment was unavoidable. 
“Till I read that cursed paragraph,” observed Fosbrook, “I had 
always believed and proclaimed myself to be of irreproachable de- 
scent, and the heir of an old Northumbrian family. Had I never 
become a popular author, I should have remained in ignorance that 








“And yet I can remember your eyes being upturned towards the |, 


night well—was free—was happy.’ On the strength of my uncut || 


have often proved to them that the world is an overgrown booby; || 


his pocket-book ; “unfortunately it is made to be read first and burnt || 


tion, proves to have been his maternal grandfather. Many still sur- || 
viving among us retain a lively remembrance of the full-buckled, || 
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| tions say I am grown fine, and have given over inviting me; while 
Sophia, as if in retribution, will never visit half a mile from Russell- 
square—the land of ancestors! She is gone there to-night.” 
| “Mrs. Fosbrook gone out,” I exclaimed. “Then come with me 
to the opera; we shall be in time for Brocard.”’ 

“ Willingly—I have a silver ticket.” 

We rose from table; the butler was hastily summoned, and en- 
tered with a huge and portentous packet in either hand. Dick broke 


| the seal of the largest, and read aloud: 
} “* Albemarie-sireet 


| “*Dear str—I beg to forward you the number of the Re- 
view, which appeared this day, and which contains some strictures 
on your new work. Permit me to say, that I coneider them highly 
illiberal, and that I have always thought the editor an envious little 
|; man. I have the honour to be, etc. oenee??? 
“Don’t read the article, my dear Dick—pray don’t; it will only 
| make you bilious.” 

“TI will not,” he replied, resolutely tossing it aside. ‘“ Martin! 
| call a coach.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” replied the man, presenting the other 
| pistol—packet, I would say—“ Mr. Colburn’s printer has been wait- 
| ing impatiently these two hours. He says it is the twenty-fourth 

of the month.” 

“The devil!” exclaimed the unhappy Fosbrook, in dismay. 

“Well, my dear fellow, you must go and see Brocard without me ; 
| it is not the first time my patience has been put to the proof.” 

I left him alone with his glory; but sympathy forbade my at- 
tempting the opera. I went home to bed; where, thanks to Dick’s 
| deplorable destiny, or claret, I had an excruciating nightmare—and 

the most appalling vision suggested by its influence, was, that I had 
attained to the honours of a popular author.—New Monthly Mag. 








WOMAN, 
A BALLAU— BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Be gentle with woman, our heart of hearts, 
} Who loveth us even while life departs ! 

Oh, call her not fickle, nor false, nor vain ! 
Oh, touch not so tender a heart with pain! 


What! woman, the treasure, the gem, the flower! 
The star that is bright in the wildsot hour! 

The bird that comes singing to the stern breast! 
Ah! should we not teach it to love its nest ? 


Come on! let us vow that-they all are fair; 
Let’s shout of their virtues to earth and air! 
Let’s soothe them and guard them, and so repay 
The love that they lend in our darker day! 

Oh, value their gifts beyond gifts of gold 

All you of the sterner and coarser mould ; 

And learn that their love, amidst toil and strife, 
Is the spirit that calmeth and crowneth life! 


a 
THE FINE ARTS. 











BANK-NOTE ENGRAVING, 


We have examined some splendid impressions of bank-notes, exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Rawdon, Wright, Hatch & Co., which are by far 


I had a Toppletoe for my mother! But listen to another of these 
precious bulletins of the state of my reputation : 








a London summer, I turned for consolation towards a fire bright 
enough to roast St. Lawrence. This movement necessitated a 
glance towards a card-rack, and I observed that its prominent fea- 
tures were “ At Homes” from L. House, and D. House, and'a “‘re- 
quest the honour” from the Dowager Lady C. “Ah! ah!” said 
I to myself, “‘ your popular author is ever a diner out.” 

I trust my friend Fosbrook was an habitual ene; or at least, that 
he did not affect to be “L’Amphitryon ou |’on dine.” The solid 
joint and solid pudding of St. Pancras had been ill-exchanged, in 
his menu, for the unapproachable filets and fricandeaux of St. 
George’s; and hot sauterne and iced Lafitte were abominable sub- 
stitutes for the old Madeira and old port of old times. By the time 
the cloth and the lady were withdrawn, I was as much out of hu- 
mour as Mrs. Fosbrook with popular authorship. To judge by the 
lowering brow of my host, his feelings were turned to as doleful a 
key as my own. As we were éete-a-tete, I ventured an apostrophe 
to the memory of the Gower-street port; it was a fortunate digres- 
sion; the butler was summoned; the cork squeaked beneath the 
screw, and Richard was himself again! 

“You have an excellent house here, Fosbrook!” 

“Why, yes; the situation is good, and the distribution better; yet 
somehow or other, even in my perfection of a ‘gentleman’s room,’ 
I always regret my Crusoe’s cave in Gower-street. There I was 
never interrupted by importunate idlers; my books ungilt and un- 


prisoned behind the glittering wires of a library, came at my call; graph, headed—‘ Mr. Fosbrook.. We are authorized by this gentle- 


in short, I was able to read, and think, and write, as I liked.” 


“ And as others liked,” said I, courteously. ‘‘My return to Eng- two black eyes.’ ” 


land has discovered to me an old friend in the most popular author 
of the day.” 


Fosbrook literally shuddered at the word. ‘ No more of that, an the solid profits, my dear Dick.” 


thou lovest me !”’ exclaimed he, in a tone of acute sensibility. ‘“Keep 
the name for the first dog you wish to see hanged.” 


tion, (Toppletoes in particular,) and every literary acquaintance [ 


‘** Bow-street.—Mr. Fosbrook.—Another instance of the irregu- 
larities of genius came this morning before the attention of the bench. 
The above popular author, returning from a deep carouse with some 
brother wits—some choice s;irits, who appear to have been partial 
to proof spirits—chancing to ‘wite the rampant valour of Othello 
with the disastrous plight of Cassio, fell into an outrageous affray 
with the guardians of the night’—{Guardians! I wish they would 
make her a ward in chancery!” ejaculated Dick,}—“‘and was at 
length victoriqausly lodged in the watch-house. Our worthy chief 
magistrate considerately gave this delicate case a hearing in his pri- 
vate room; and after a few pertinent—{qy. im ?]}—observations to 
the delinquent, upon the respect due to public decency, even from the 
genus irritabile, he fined him five shillings, and dismissed him with 
costs; judging, probably, that Mr. Fosbrook had already received 
poetical justice in the shape of two black eyes.’”’ 

“Very provoking,” said I, again. “And did you pass the nightin 
the watch-house ?” 

‘* Not I!—I appeared before Sir Richard as a witness in favour of 
an Irish apple-woman, whom I had caught the parish beadle in the 
act of maltreating, by virtue of some street bill. Unfortunately, I 
was recognised by some dirty reporter, who doubled his morning’s 
pay by compounding this scurrilous attack.” 

“But of course you remonstrated with the editor?” 

“I did; and my very forbearing letter produced a second para- 


man to state, that he did not appear before Sir Richard Birnie with 


“Well, well!’ said I, ‘‘ these idle slanders, if they filch from you 
your good name, do not steal the trash from your purse. Think of 


“TI do, and with regret; for they are all gone. Every poor rela- 





“Pho! pho!” said I, “ the mere cant of affected modesty! You , : eer 

have won Your Ierls bravely do nt wear them lke w coward | din the word guve me the profrence of sh re aplcaton 
bg A boned as is tree, m se forth their verdant honours; a literary institution, or an establishment for the encouragement of 
cule ccom as "Birnam weed ware come to Dun- the fine arts, for which my guineas have not been peremptorily 
claimed. Meanwhile, my law has long since left me in the lurch, 
completely that of Mathews’s admirable hypochondriac, that, spite end ~ a vp ayh ee Be _ 
of myself, I burst into a hearty fit of laughter. By good luck it || PeTs¥aceé my wie to sen t ys to scnool, should under- 
a! mine their morals; for the old gentleman holds that all modern au- 

thors are atheists.” 


Fosbrook shook his head despondingly ; and his whole air was so 


proved contagious, and having roared and shouted “a qui mieux 
mieux,” a happy tone of confidence was immediately established 
between us. 


' 
“The fact is, my dear fellow,” resumed Fosbrook, lowering his i izati i - 
voice, “that I have led the life of a galley-slave since I came to reo weapdand vo ay hp — mnie 


my title—.” 


“But what is become of your orthodox friend, the dean of ——?” 


| the most finished specimens we have as yet seen of American skill. 
| The designs also are finely conceived and the emblematic devices 
| exceedingly appropriate to the titles of the several corporate bodies, 
| in whose names they are issued. Thus, for example, upon the 
notes of the “Leather Manufacturers’ Bank,” we have vignettes 
| representing the South American guacho, in the act of catching a 
| wild bull with his extended lasso, and a figure, after the antique, 
| sharpening upon a grindetone the instrument used in dressing hidee 
| Upon the smaller denominations of the Brooklyn bank-notes, we no- 
ticed a Hercules putting into practice the theory of Archimedes, who 
| offered to move the world, if he could be furnished with a fulcrum. 
| This fulcrum is the summit of a mountain, and his lever uplifts the 
world full lightly—upon paper. The emblematic figures of the 
seasons, of commerce, agriculture and the arts, are well designed and 
neatly executed. One innocent, bare-footed maiden, with an armful 
of new-reaped grain, took our fancy wonderfully. The great inge- 
nuity and minuteness of engraving necessary to constitute a tolerable 
guard against the danger of counterfeiting, never struck us so forci- 
bly as at present, and when we follow with our eyes such of the 
lines as are the most prominent in the several designs, without 
endeavouring to trace the more minute, we find the intertwinings and 
convolutions so numerous and labyrinthine, that no clue could 
| unravel them. Verily, the ways of the wicked are hard, butin the 
| case of the counterfeiter, doubly so, since he must apply to his dark 
| employment, ingenuity and perseverance, which would ensure him 
| an independence in an honourable calling; but which, in fact, by their 
| foul perversion, serve only to augment the amount of his guilt and 
add to his self-accusation. It is like the conduct of the suicide, who, 
not content with flinging himself into the sea, must needs attach a 
stone to his neck to accelerate his doom, We are led to make these 
reflections, when we consider how certain the counterfeiter, judging 
from facts continually transpiring, must feel of ultimate detection ; 
and when we think how precarious the gain, and how great the 
ignominy, and what a proportion of our state convicts are condemned 
for this crime, we are ready to blush for the weakness of human 
nature, which is content to follow vice over the rugged and weari- 
some paths, which, if rightly travelled, would lead to virtue. It is 
with great gratification that we perceive upon the bank-notes of 
Messrs. Rawdon, Wright, Hatch & Co. the portraits of our distin- 
guished citizens and patriots, past and present. Jt is a way of fami- 
liarizing the community to the features of those of whom our country 
is proud, at once appropriate and easy. We have ever held a bank- 
note in especial esteem; and though it might be worn and soiled 








“We have not been on speaking terms these six months. He is 


* And Lorimer, our college chum ?” 





“Title?” 
“Of popular author! @ title good for nothing but to expose one || i 


without redress to the insolence of every scribbler whose pen is the || puffed beyond my strength; that I have no stamina for the tug of 
channel of his venom. No one presumes to insult a gentleman, || war, and shall run away, a /a Goderich, at the first shot. All my 
or to tell a man that he is a fool; but a popular author is the |} old friends affect te suppose that I have risen above them; and since 


“ Has basely my cause; he goes about, ‘with his’ hands 
n his breeches pocket, like a crocodile,’ whispering that I have been 


with the contact of hands, numberless, and of every degree of nobility 
and cleanliness, we have not the less respected it, and have always 
been ready to lend it a helping hand in its endless pilgrimage. But 
when, in the place of brown paper, covered with musty and illegible 
hieroglyphics, we see such fair specimens of art bearing about the 
treasures of Plutus upon the wings of the graces, and tempting us by 
their beauty, no less then by their intrinsic worth, we.bid fair to be- 
come confirmed misers, and to keep locked up as curiosities, what we 




















property of the public—‘its goods, its chattles, its ox, its ass, its || I have been noticed by half a dozen rhyming lords, my wife’s rela- 





should take infinitely more pleasure in examining, than the most 
close-fisted Gripus in inspecting his guineas. 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES FROM ENGLAND. 





ASTRONOMICAL SPECULATIONS. 
BY WILLIAM COX. 


“Astronouy, geography, and the use of the globes.” Every 
card or circular of every schoolmaster or schoolmistress, ad vertiseth 
the willingness and capability of the said master and mistress, for 
a reasonable stipend, to infuse the aforesaid particles of knowledge, 
with innumerable other particles, together with all sorts of classical 
information, to say nothing of morals, manners, accomplishments, 
and the inculcation of the “observance of the strictest cleanliness,” 
into the head of every juvenile of whatever capabilities, that may 
be consigned to their charge. This is undoubtedly desirable, and 
the only drawback is its utter impossibility. Indeed the professions 
of this species of the human race have always appeared to me as 
wildly extravagant as those of a romantic lover partially intoxicated, 
and their undertakings about as feasible as those of the worthy 
knight of La Mancha. Did they propose to give the mere sketch 
or outline—the technicalities of those sciences, one or two of which 
it takes the life of man to master—it would make the thing appear 
more probable, more decent, more conscientious ; but perhaps their 
familiarity with the arithmetic may have the effect of expanding 
the imaginative faculty in an outrageous degree, and hence the 
riotous and unchecked flights of fancy in which they indulge in their 
advertisements and other !ucubrations for the cajolement of soft- 
hearted mothers and softer-headed fathers. Ay, cajolement! I 
fearlessly repeat the word. What care I for them? T am “ grown 
up” now—free, emancipated—“ they shall never whip me more !” 

I cannot say that I ever liked or felt attracted toward the, par 
exceilence, sublime study of astronomy; at least not further than 
was barely necessary for the comprehension of its more attractive 
neighbour, geography. It is too vast, too stupendous a study for a 
mind of moderate caliber, requiring one of a somewhat Miltonic cast 
and dimensions to thoroughly comprehend its grandeur and its glo- 
ries. I get (like Robert Montgomery) out of my latitude amid in- 
finite space, and experience a puzzling and uncomfortable feeling 
of vasty vagueness which I cannot possibly mistake for the essence 
of the “true sublime.” I can admire and feel the beauty of the 
quiet night with her multitudes of stars or worlds, and our world’s 
lamp—the moon, hanging in the midst. I can invest them with 
kindly influences and attributes, imagining how they are gladdening 
the route of the way-worn wanderer over the solitary waste, or glit- 
tering on the path of the home-bound mariner. I can imagine the 
thousand lovely delis, and silent streams, and peaceful cottages 
“ embowered in trees,” that they are complacently looking down 
upon, making beauty still more beauteous; I can imagine the mani- 
fold tribes of lovers they are surveying walking in quiet happiness, 
or tremulous joy, or pouting coyness, or sheepish bashfulness, be- 
neath their beam, engaged in all sorts of speculations, from plans 
for the realization of the most extravagant bliss down to the most 
feasible and economical means of purchasing household furniture. 
I can imagine the multitudinous race of youthful poets who are 
standing on innumerable balconies, with folded arms and upturned 
eyes and upturned hair, with a mixture of hazy inspiration inflating 
and leaden dulness pressing upon their pericraniums, jumbled up 
with confused notions of power and Byron and might and majesty, 
until the chilling night-dews check the formation of incipient son- 
nets to Venus, Jupiter, or “fiery Mars,” by hinting that they may 
catch a cold; and they walk into their chambers, and stalk from 
the contemplation of immensity unto their pier-glass, to contemplate 
how they may have looked should any proprietors of petticoats from 
adjacent windows have made them the object of their terrestrial 
speculations while they were picturesquely gazing on things celes- 
tial. I can imagine all this and much more, while lolling lazily out 
of the window, on a moonlight night, in a speculative mood ; but 
when I come to view those heavenly bodies scientifically—astro- 
nomically—arithmetically—touching their size, distance, density, 
specific gravity, etc., together with considerations respecting the 
centripetal and centrifugal forces by which their motions are regu- 
lated, my imagination, as the sailors say, is “taken all aback!” It 
is making mere matter-of-fact work of it, subjecting the objects of 
one’s love, wonder and unbounded admiration at once to “cold, 
material laws," to weight and measurement, and divesting them of 
all their beautiful and poetical properties. 

Mythologically considered, I love the planetary bodies well. Lite- 
rature cannot do without the gods and demi-gods, and full and half- 
bred divinities of former times. Beautifully has Schiller said, in his 
Wallenstein (as beautifully translated by Coleridge )— 

“* The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

he fair humanities of old religion ; 
The Power, the Beauty, and the Majesty, 
That had their haunts in dale or piny mountain, 
Or forests by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 
Or chasms, or wat’ry depths ; all these have vanish'd, 
They live no er in the faith of reason! 
But still the heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names. 
And to yon starry world they now are gone, 
Spirits, or gods, that used to share-this earth 
ith man as with their friend ; and to the lover 

Yonder they move—from yonder visible sky 
Shoot influence down ; and even at this day 
Tis Jupiter who brings whate'er is great, 
And Venus who brings every thing that’s fair.” 

No more. need be added on this point. ‘The words of Mercury 
are harsh, after the songs of Apollo.” 

I entertain, another quirk or notion against astronomy, except 
when studied for practical purposes. Though humility be a good 
thing, a sense of extreme littleness is not ; and when we turn from 
the tremepdous—the astounding study of astronomy, to consider 
what we are in connexion with what is, we become ludicrously 
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small, even when viewed through that powerful magnifier—our own 
estimation. In the study of natural history, when we read of thou- 
sands of insects inhabiting a drop of water, or colonizing a green 
leaf, we are Brobdi ians, the Jeast of us. But when we come 
to consider that this “great globe” itself, with all its storms and 
tempests, its thunder and fierce lightning, is, as regards size, a mere 
trifle to that of surrounding bodies, and, compared to them in quan- 
tity, as a grain of sand to its brethrenof the sea-shore, the consider- 
ation has a depressing and not an elevating effect. In such acase, 
what are we who strut and fret about, and take upon us “pride, 
pomp, and circumstance’?”’ What is our glory or grandeur—our 
wit, or wisdom—or civic, literary, or military fame? Why, we are 
comparatively smaller than we can possibly comprehend. Shak- 
speare is a midge, and Napoleon a thing tog diminutive to be thought 
of. Our virtues and our vices sink into insignificance, as, who 
should trouble themselves about the virtues of a grasshopper, or the 
vicious propensities of a caterpillar, or enter with interest into the 
humours, whims, foibles, and eccentricities of a mite? We lose 
our distinctive qualities as men and women, and become a mass of 
animalcules. It is discouraging to think of it. 

_ Again, to a certain class of minds, such as have never thoroughly 
been able to master the perplexities of the multiplication table ; 
the billions, trillions, quintillions, and so on, with which astronomy 
abounds, is perfectly incomprehensible. They read of a billion or 
so of miles, but have about as clear an idea of the distance implied, 
as they have of the occult mysteries of duodecimals. They have a 
vague idea, perchance, that it may be as far as China and back again, 
but nothing more. For my own part, I had always looked upon the 
enumeration of the sum total of the national debt of England as the 
most august and imposing mass of figures that could be brought to- 
gether for any conceivable purpose. Why, look now, it becomes 
comparatively an unostentatious unit, as it were, a mere fraction. 
‘The distance of the star Draconis, appears by Dr. Bradley’s ob- 
servations, to be at least four hundred thousand times that of the 
sun, and the distance of the nearest fixed star not less than forty 
thousand diameters of the earth’s annual orbit ; that is, the distance 
of the earth from the former, is aé least 38,000,000,000,000 miles, 
and the latter not less than 7,000,000,000,000 miles. A cannon- 
ball, supposing it could preserve the same velocity, would not 
reach the nearest of the fixed stars in six hundred thousand years !” 
There is goodly work enough to upset any moderate man's notions 
of time and space. Had this cannon-ball taken its departure in the 
time of Cheops, or even Cheops’s grandfather, (if the imagination 
can roam so far back into the dense blackness of the past,) it would 
even now be merely at the outset of its journey. Cheops’s grand- 
father dandles young Cheops on his knee: he in turn grows up, 
waxes in years ; builds the everlasting (in our frail acceptation of 
the word) pyramids, lives to an ante-diluvian age, dies, is buried 
and forgotten ; successive generations spring up and pass away : 
states rise and fall: empires expand and decay, and expand again, 
up to this present 1834, and yet this cannon-ball that has been tra- 
velling all this time with inconceivable rapidity, is, as it were, but a 
hop, step and jump on its way towards the nearest fixed star! This 
way of thinking will never do. It diminishes our ideas of the sombre 
stateliness of the past, and makes “ hoar antiquity” a thing of yes- 
terday. The by-gone glories of departed empires, looming with 
added grandeur through the indistinct and spectral past, must seem 
toa mind familiarized with such unconscionable notions of time 
and space, but as things that had existence an inconsiderable time 
ago, last week, or the week before. Let us leave this speculative 
star-gazing, and turn our attention to our own snug litle portion of 
the solar system, with all its infinite varieties of men, manners, cus- 
toms and countries. - Abandon astronomy to Dr. Herschel and other 
lineal descendants of the Chaldees who had devoted themselves to 
it, and it alone ; and therefore may deduce from it some great and 
useful results. It is not necessary that our artizans, lawyers, 
poets, clergymen and agriculturists, should have the motions of 
even the primary planets revolving in and addling their head-pieces. 


And as for the sweeteners of our life and tea; the makers of our || 


pies and the mothers of our children; it is not fitting that they 
trouble themselves about the relative distances of the fixed stars. 
Let them rather go on as they have done; inventing fashions, quoting 
Byron, working lace, multiplying albums, and fulfilling their destinies. 
— = —_— an 


THE CENSOR. 














ORIGINAL PAPERS FROM THE ATTICK. 


INTRODUCTORY—TO THE TOWN. 

Ler the town look to itself. Let editors, actors, poets and 
authors in general beware. There are some meditating on high 
subjects in high places, and soon a flood of strictures, criticisms and 
dissertations will be poured forth on the community. The world 
has ill treated us. It has allowed our productions to rest unmo- 
lested on the booksellers’ shelves, or if it has purchased them, it 
has only ridiculed them: well, we shall not complain, but oh! ye 
gods, how we shall rail! Now inquisitive geniuses may ask of what 
consists this we that thunders in the index in such a manner ; who 
are you and whence your assumption of censorship! To the latter 
interrogatory we answer not, wrapping ourselves in the impenetra- 
ble folds of conscious superiority. To the first question we will 
condescendingly reply. We are three disappointed authors driven 
for refuge, if it be not exactly to the attick, to that which formerly 
was styled the garret ; at all events, nought but the roof intervenes 
between our heads and the blue heavens. Here immured in summer 
we roast or boil, as the atmosphere is dry or moist beneath the 
tin-plated rafters : while in winter we shiver and shake, with green 
oak to burn and a smoky chimney to vomit forth its pestiferous in- 
fluence upon us. The sunbeams never enter our domicil, except 
at those unchristian hours when milkmen steal forth to the pumps, 
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and rascally chimney-sweepers, like Macbeth’s conscience, cry 
“sleep no more to all the house.” But if the beams of the god of 
day, to use a technical epithet, understood by those who chop up the 
good round sirloins of the language into the mince-meat of poetry, 
if his beams do not enter at our windows, still they pour down their 
fiercest ardour on our house-top: while again, when old winter re- 
turns, chilly drops gently oozing from the ceiling awake us to cold- 
ness and cursing. But, who are we! why, we are a literary cer- 
berus ; a three-headed cynic ; three single gentlemen melted down 
and amalgamated by spite into one single critic. We consider our- 
selves as the last of the race of wits; the remnant of an almost 
consumed candle of genius, and like one, are now flaring up in the 
socket. But we forbear threats lest, like Goliath, our vaunting prove 
but the prelude to defeat, and give pedantic snarlers an opportunity 
of displaying their malicious tusks as they exclaim, 
“ Quantum res minis distent.” 

But let not the world deem that all the milk of human kindness is 
soured within us; no, we are fellows of infinite jest, and could set 
a table in a roar if we had one, or turn the tables on others if we 
had two. We have had a long and multifarious experience ; we 
have conversed with books and perused men ; we have a keen per- 
ception of the ridiculous, and a microscopic eye for baseness : we 
love truth. we love humour : we love even facetiousness; but we 
dislike pretension: we hate mawkishness, and despise, with our 
triple disdain, all poetasters and scribblers. 

And though we have given but a sorry picture of the comforts of 
our residence, we should wrong it grievously were we to allow it to 
rest in such odium. If any one should look in upon us, on a night 
when the wind is not ina stormy quarter, and behold our fire blazing 
brightly, while intrusive blasts are shut out by hats and towels, and 
our long pipes of clay are sending forth mingling clouds of fragrant 
perfume, if he could hear the bright sallies of our wit, the outbreak- 
ings of humour even boisterous, and participate in the kindly glow 
of sympathetic feeling which pervades our bosoms, he would envy 
us our attic, and sue for admittance to our circle. Let him enter, 
then: he may see veteran coats and pantaloons on the invalid list ; 
he may see deserted relics of a once loving pair of shoes, and the 
soul-broken widow of a once dashing couple of Wellingtons ; he 
may see an octogenarian great-coat reposing against the wall, and 
a decripit tongs looking unutterable things at a superannuated sho- 
vel ; and, as andirons constitute a luxury beyond our grasp, he may 
behold two salamander brick-bats, like bold volunteers learning how 
to stand fire. But beware, welcome intruder, how thou seatest thy- 
self; for our chairs have ruined their constitutigp, and two legs of 
yon stool, standing so proudly against the wall, @iist only in imagi- 
nation—alas ! it is crippled for life. True, we have a wash-stand, 
or, good heavens ! reader, on what should we place our victuals, or 
perhaps feed would be a more proper term, and on what compose 
our lucubrations. We have a pitcher also; but as to that semblance 
of a bowl, it is like one of our Jakes, rimmed round, but bottomless ; 
it is Saturn’s ring without Saturn himself—a halo surrounding no- 
thing. We think we hear thee whisper music, as thy astonished 
eyes rest upon yon octave-flute. Well, indulge thy imagination, 
but ask not its owner for an exhibition of its powers ; for, by the 
Genius of Harmony, the wailings of a glee-club of cats, high seated 
on some garden-wall, constitute the very essence of melody in com- 
parison. Oft at night are the slumbers of our two unmusical selves 
disturbed by the “ linked croakings long drawn out,” the too-wew- 
ing, too-wewing of the ghost of by-gone Music stealing through the 
crevices of its sepulchre, while the ‘sweet responsive notes” of 
curse the flute, are “ heard at every close.” Now for the Hebe of 
our Olympus. Tap, tap! at the door. ‘Open locks, whoever 
knocks.” Enter Hebe, dressed in a calico gown, apparently an in- 
heritance from a defunct grandmother, and with shoes and stock- 
ings such as were bequeathed by Eve to all her children, though 
the perversity of Ham has caused a diversity of dyes among them. 
Let us arrest your attention while we give you the characteristics of 
this our beauteous attendant. She is——black: her apprehension 
is quick; her perversity, perverse ; stature, small; her intellects, 
any thing but intellectual ; her faithfulness, faithful ; and her selfish- 
ness, selfish. She cooks our vict—no, feed ; she makes the beds— 
no, shakes them, or rather not beds, but sleeping-places, or sleep- 
ing-place, for we sacrifice to Morpheus upon one altar; she lights 
our fire, when we have wherewithal to make it; she receives her 
pittance when we have wherewithal to pay it; she says, ‘* Not at 
home !” when troublesome creditors call ; and she polishes our boots, 
when we have them to polish; she is our Ganymede, for she beareth 


| our cups, though they be but tea-cups ; she is our Iris, for she doeth 


our messages ; our Venus, so far as laughter is concerned ; our Au- 
rora, for she wakes us in the morning ; our Pomona, for if ever we 
eat fruit, it is from her hands ;—in short, she is our walking mytho- 
logy—our household goddess—the divinity of our kitchen—our 
Lares and our Penates. 

Such, oh town! is our domicil. Thinkest thou this picture dis- 
plays sufficient armour, offensive and defensive, for our contest with 
thee? Even modesty might reply that it does not. But there re- 
mains yet our library, of which thou canst form no conception. 
Picture to thyself the Alexandrian biblical mammoth, with which, 
as we are told in the collections of fables, in a continuous story 
called history, that the public ovens were heated for months ; 
picture this, and yet thou hast no idea of ours. Embrace in thy 
imagination the collections of the Vatican and the British Museum, 
and still thou hastno idea. Proceed we regularly to enlighten thy 
darkness. Let a shelf be extended from the chimney to the wall, 
in the right-hand recess ; there, allowing rgom for the stately repose 
of our looking-glass—mirror would be too ornate a term—fill up the 
remainder with volumes such as thou deemest we would possess. 
Reader, we will let thee into a secret : our library is principally in 
our brains—it is a noddleian rather than a Bodleian collection. 
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ORIGINAL DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 





THE BROKER OF BOGOTA. 

We have been politely favoured with the perusal of the manu- 
script of Dr. Bird’s new tragedy, the “ Broker of Bogota,” which 
has been recently brought out at the Bowery theatre. We wit- 
nessed its representation with much interest, feeling the emo- 
tions it is the glory of the legitimate drama to arouse, excited 
and increased during the progress of the story, till, at the de- 
velopment of the plot, they reached the climax that every good 
tragedy produces in the audience by a proper arrangement and con- 
vergence of incidents. But a careful and uninterrupted perusal of 
the piece showed us new beauties, and convinced us that, however 
striking the “‘ Broker” may appear as an acted play, it merits yet 
greater praise for the pure diction, impassioned poetry, and severe 
morality which, in our estimation, place it at the head of all drama- 
tic pieces as yet written on this side of the Atlantic. It is by the 
production of works like this, perfect in plot, and of a chaste clas- 
sical execution, that we shall redeem ourselves from the reproach 
of cultivating a melo-dramatic, demi-civilized taste, and shall fashion 
the rich and unwrought materials of history and tradition into per- 
fect specimens of art, gaining permanent accessions to our native 
literature. 

The plot of the * Broker of Bogota” is the more interesting, since 
it is drawn from American history, and is not, like many plays writ- 
ten by native authors, based upon transatlantic events. The scene 
is laid in Bogota, the present capital of Colombia, when the South 
American provinces were subject to the dominion of Spain. Bap- 
tista Febro, the principal character, is an aged and wealthy broker, 
who has two sons, Francisco and Ramon, and a daughter, Leonor. 
The elder son, Ramon, who was betrothed to Juana, the daughter of 
Mendoza, a rich merchant, has been led into evil courses by Ca- 
barero, a bold and heartless villain, and, giving himself up to the 
counsels of his seducer, is discarded and disinherited by his father. 
Thereupon Mendoza forbids his daughter, Juana, to see Ramon, and 
offers her in marriage to Marco, the son of Balthazar, a merchant. 
This, together with some harsh expressions of Febro, uttered in 
the hearing of the son, so excite him, that, goaded on by many con- 
curring motives, the exhortations of Cabarero, the apprehended loss 
of his mistress, and a sense of destitution, he consents to rob his fa- 
ther. At this juncture, Cabarero, on leaving Ramon, stumbles 
over a key, which the latter recugnises as that of his father’s 
vaults. The robbery is matured at the house of Pablo, an inn- 
keeper, of notorious ill fame. In the meantime, the broker, who 
under this stern exterior, has concealed a tender regard for his aban- 
doned son, resolves to seek him at the house of Pablo, and endea- 
vour to reclaim him by offering to discharge all his debts, and receive 
him back to his home. While on this errand of mercy, the robbery 
of his vaults is completed, and the officers of justice, having traced 
the plunderers to the inn, find the broker in the room with them, 
whom Cabarero boldly charges with stealing from his own vaults to 
defraud those who had deposited their funds with him. Pablo, ac- 
cording to a preconcerted plan, avows himself an accomplice with 
Febro ; and the son likewise condemning his father, the guilt of the 
broker is so strongly made vut by circumstantial evidence, that he is 
sentenced to have all his property confiscated, and imprisoned in his 
own house. The sonhastens with his share of the spoil to Juana, who, 
having heard of his baseness, repels him with horror; and when he 
pleads that he had fulfilled his promise of acquiring wealth, and 
could now claim her hand, she wrings from him the admission that 
his father was not guilty. Upon this she rushes toward the palace, 
crying, “justice!” In the meantime, the father, returning home, 
finds the house desolate, his daughter, Leonor, having eloped with 
an unknown seducer, who has been traced to the palace-gates. The 
distracted father, returning swiftly to the palace, and after much 
entreaty, obtaining admission, demands his daughter of the viceroy. 
The latter, thinking him insane, to pacify him, orders the chambers 
to be searched, when the viceroy’s son, Fernando, is discovered with 
Leonor. At this crisis Juana arrives, crying for justice, and relates the 
admission of Ramon ; while Pablo, being threatened with the rack, 
confesses himself a participant in the robbery, and Ramon and Ca- 
barero his principals. The broker’s innocence being made manifest, 
Fernando declares Leonor to be his wedded wife. The joy of the 
broker is at its height ; reputation, friends, and fortune, are at once 
restored to him; all the court hasten to congratulate him, and 
express their commiseration at his past sufferings, when a messen- 
ger announces that Ramon, in despair, had committed suicide by 
flinging himself from a terrace. The transition is too great for the 
aged father, who stands for a moment unnerved by the shock, then 
falls, and instantly expires. 

We have endeavoured to be as brief in our account of the plot as 
a clear narration would permit; and we feel sure that the reader 
will be struck with admiration at the numberof incidents the author 
has introduced, all of them having a direct and obvious connexion 
with the denouement. This it is that redeems the story from the 
fault of complexity, since there is no separation of interests, or dis- 
tinctness of action, to speak technically, among the different charac- 
ters ; no incidents run in parallel lines, making separate under-plots, 
but all are intertwined in one ever-varying yet consistent whole. 

Weare happy to point out another feature in the “Broker of Bogo- 
ta,” which places it far above the other dramatic productions of Dr. 
Bird. We refer to the more general distribution of the interest among 
the several characters, of which there are three that may be called pro- 
minent—the Broker,Cabarero, and Ramon. Weare the more pleased 
to notice this, as it is the harbinger of better times for our native 
drama, and indicates a departure from the system of starring, which 
has been the means of spoiling many good old plays, and giving 


importance and prominence of one character, to the entire over- 
shadowing of all the others. It is true that, by dividing the inter- 
est, a greater burden is thrown upon the author, but this has been 
borne full lightly by Dr. Bird, and he has composed a tragedy in 
which, as in the natural world, each one, from the viceroy to the 
alguazil, performs a part suited to his station, unawed by any stage- 
sweeping and monopolizing hero. 

In another important point, this tragedy is without fault. The 
| interest does not reach its climax, as in some plays we could men- 
tion, at the close of the second or the third act, leaving us to wade 
through a wearisome succession of scenes we have already antici- 
pated, to a close we have long felt assured of, but is sustained and 
increased till the last scene of the last act, nor in any part of the 
play can the imagination pilfidict the probable course of the events 
narrated, for a single scene in advance This shows in the author 
an ingenious and masterly arrangement of the incidents of the plot, 
which, as far as we know, and we are familiar with the English and 
French drama, is entirely original in conception and execution. 

An attempt has been made in a daily print, generally remarkable 
for the justness of its criticisms, to depreciate the merits of this 
tragedy, by disputing the originality of its conception. According 
to this writer, the broker is an “usurious” old miser, a compound of 
Lear, Sir Giles Overreach, and Shylock. It would be a doubtful 
question whether he who could in reality amalgamate in one the 
distinct traits of characters so essentially different, would not indeed 
merit, for his wondrous creation, the title of original, since he would, 
in that case, have united qualities the most conflicting, and have pro- 
duced a human anomaly. But, granting this to be possible, what 
resemblance has an honourable, highly respected capitalist, the con- 
fidant of the viceroy, and the trusty depositary of the wealth of the 
first in the land, to an “usurious old fellow,” or by what magic 
would the critic make an upright man a copy or admixture of two 
bad men—Sir Giles and Shylock? or how liken the villain Caba- 
rero to Wellborn, whose only crime is his poverty, and whose cha- 
racter is of an entirely different cast ? 

On carefully reviewing the manuscript, we must confess that one 
circumstance struck us as forced and unnatural ; but as it has not, 
to our knowledge, been publicly commenzed upon, the fault may be in 
ourselves, and not in the author. We refer to the active part taken 
by Juana in the last act to procure the condemnation of her lover. 
She had before urged him to get wealth speedily, though not by un- 
just means, in order to obtain her hand from Mendoza; and upon 
his returning te her with his newly-acquired treasure, Ramon espe- 
ciaily recalls her promise. She will not listen to him, although en- 
riched, till he has exculpated himself, or his father. So far, well. 
But when the dreadful avowal of his own guilt is made, with those 
palliations which, though utterly flimsy and weak, must touch the 
heart of any woman, she, with an unaccountable public spirit, calls 
with a loud voice upon her father, and both hasten to the palace to 
discover the conspiracy to the viceroy. Now to us there seems a 
great improbability that Juana would betray, in this open and sudden 
manner, a lover whose greatest crime was one of all others most 
easily to be pardoned by a woman—that of loving too well. This 
change of course produces an obvious inconsistency in the part of 
her character shown during the first three acts and that exhibited 
in the remainder of the play, which seems almost irreconcileable. 
While we are engaged with this part of the subject, we will speak 
of the finding of the key by Cabarero, as too improbable to deserve 
a place in a tragedy like this. It is one of those stage tricks which 
no author should, in our judgment, introduce. The most noted 
and successful which we can recollect is the losing of Desdemona’s 





screen-scene in the “ West Indian,” is below the dignity of the re- 
gular drama. But this is a slight blemish, as Ramon might obtain 
access to his father’s vaults by some previous knowledge of the 
premises, or by actual violence, and this incident of the key might 





thus be entirely dispensed with. The whole character of Francisco 
should, in our opinion, be dispensed with, as its omission would 
concentrate more interest upon Ramon, and heighten our commise- 
ration for the broker, at the villany of his only son. We think, like- 
wise, that the trial scene might be much strengthened by increasing 
the circumstantial evidence against the broker, and that a minatory 
speech should be bestowed upon Cabarero, by the viceroy, just before 
his final exit, to satisfy the demand of poetical justice. Yet these 
deficiencies are like spots on the sun, when we consider the merit 
of the tragedy as a whole. 

But the great glory of the “ Broker of Bogota”’ is its stern and 
majestic morality. We are acquainted with no tragedy, except some 
of the ancient Greek dramatists, in which not only the language, but 
the whole course of incident, speaks so loudly and directly to the 
heart, and inculcates such salutary truths. The severe, upright and 
venerable character of the broker commands our admiration, and we 
feel that he is of the same heroic class with those who in the Greek 
drama, armed with conscious integrity, dare to oppose the gods 
and wage war with destiny. Yet there is no preaching; no dull 
sermonizing cant, in this noble conception of a glorious ruin of a 
man that may be crushed by circumstance, but scorns to bend to it ; 
’no, his actions are his best interpreters, and render words super- 
fluous. Yet there are some which we would fain quote, as 
specimens of the author’s style, and in furtherance of our argument. 
Febro says to Mendoza in the hearing of Ramon, 

“ Take no wild hot head boy to. be your son. 

Look to his friends ; if Marco have but one 

Loves mirth more than integrity, discard him. 

‘Fhese gad-flies are our curses."—Act I. Seene 1. 


And to the viceroy,, 


And he who clouds his dawn of life with them 
Shall have a fouler t-mpest for the ciose.”— Act I. Scene 4. 
While addressing his daughter, Leonor, and questioning her with 
respect to a strange lover who had gained her affections, the 
broker says, 
“O! ye saints, 
Punish these vil’ains that seduce men’s sons, 
Making them villains, and with vengeance follow 
The knaves that teach our daughters’ disobedience.” —A. 7.8. 2 
The following beautiful passage is the reply of the viceroy to the 
broker, on his expressing surprise at the limited pecuniary means 
of one exercising so great a power. It applies equally to times past 
and present : 


“T cannot stoop to use those under means 

That fill the purse of office ; and would gnaw 
Sooner my food from off my barren trappings 

Than gild them vilely with the fruits of fraed, 
Sales, bribes, exactions and monopolies, 

The rich dishonours of prerogative.”—Act J. Scene 2. 


The villain Cabarero, comes on a mission from Ramon to his 


| father, and by his barefaced depravity, so excites the indignation 


of the broker, as finally to draw from him the subjoined terrible 
malediction, 





* Hence, begone ! 

And a deep curse go with thee :—a father’s curse. 
Get thee to frand and crime, to theft and murder ; 
Become notorious to thyself, and sleep 

Dreaming of gibbets to wake up to racks ; 

Rob other fathers of their sons, bring wo 

On other houses : till the general curse 








Heaped like a mountain o’er thy head, reach heaven, 
And wall thee in its fiery hell forever.”"—Act J. Scene 3. 


Juana thus, in touching and soul-melting language, describes to 
Ramon her feelings and recollections, when besought to yield her 





hand to another whom she could not love. We think this passage 
one of the most beautiful in the compass of American poetry : 


* It was but now, as at my lattice sitting, 

I looked down on the gardens of our sires, 

Which, in their days of friendship, our blest childhood, 
Did make one common paradise—I thought 

Even of the thousand hours that, hand in hand, 
We had roamed among the blossoms. All this time 
My father was entreating me for Marco. 

I saw no Marco at the Jemon-tree ; 

It was not Marco from the chirimoya 

Had stolen the fragrant buds to crown me with : 

It was not he had caught the humming-bird 


To keep him radiant in my memory.”’—Act IJ. Scene 1. 


The following reply of Juana to Ramon, although: in a different 
view from the preceding, is spirited : 


** Ramon; thou know’st me not: be thou the man 

My heart has pictured thee—oppressed, but worthy, 

Sore tempted, but with yet a noble spirit ; 

That thrones its nakedness on a rock of honour. 

And poor and wretched though thou be, deserted, 

Contemned and hated ; nay, by all men cursed, 

Still do I rest thy friend and advocate, 

Thy more than friend ; thy love and wife-for ever.” —A.IV. Sc. 4. 


But to recur to the broker, who appears more noble and un- 
daunted as his calamities thicken around him. In the trial scene, 
where all depends upon the testimony the son will give, and the 
spectators are anxiously waiting the result, the old man approaches 
his miserable son, and thus addresses him : 


* Dost thou accuse me, boy’? I do defy thee. 
What, swear against thy father! Open thy lips, 
Thou knowest full well for what I sought thee out. 
Why art thou silent? By the curse not yet 
Uttered, nor thought of, by the father’s curse, 





handkerchief; but Dr. Johnson, in his criticisms on Shakspeare, | 
terms even that a stale device, which, like Major O’Flaherty’s | 


That will convert thy bosom to a hell, 
Not to be q hed by penit and prayers 
I charge thee, speak, and truly."—Act J. Scene 4. 
We have nearly done, yet we cannot help giving the impassioned 
burst of the old man, when overwhelmed by the treachery of his 
son and the penalties of a judicial condemnation. He still sum- 
mons strength to break through the guards of the palace in search 
of his daughter, and thus addresses the viceroy : 
«| do demand her ; keep her if thou darest! 
What if I be a miserable man— 
A gray, old, broken, miserable man— 
A most dishonest and convicted felon, 
Ashes upon my head, and in my heart 
Anguish that’s measureless—a man despised, 
Stained, shunned, shut out from all men’s sympathies. 
I have my i | == 80 ie seek , : 
Ih ights— so poor, will speak them.” 
Stites me diiinni Act V. Scene 1. 
The tragedy concludes with a few impressive lines by the vice- 
roy, which, although they embody the whole moral of the piece, and 
are withal written upon the model of the old standard dramas of 
Shakspeare’s time, are omitted in the representation. This is, we 
presume, in accordance with the modern custom, which considers 
the play as finished at the death of the principal character, and all 
subsequent narration superfluous. Since, then, the public will not 
hear them from the stage, we give them below : 
“ What ! Febro, has this last blow cracked thy heart ? 
There comes no sin —— oS nt wo, 
folly but begets its punishment ; 
And teuven, = strikes the malefactor —_ 
h the r culprits, smites no 
Therigit sire Ei disobe ient son.”-—Act V. Seene 3. 
We have made copious extracts to justify the high commendation 
we have bestowed upon the “ Broker of Bogota,” in the hope that 
others, with such specimens before them, will coincide with us in 
our opinions. We think it a rich addition to our permanent, classical, 
native literature, and feel disposed to award much praise to the 
far-sighted liberality which has so generously rewarded the efforts uf 
the author. 
We are pleased to hear that Dr. Bird is preparing for publication 
an American novel, and hope he may be as successful in this new 

















birth to many bad ones, whose greatest defect has been the undue 
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ORIGINAL NOTICES OF THE DRAMA. 








LETTER FROM NEW-ORLEANS, 
ON MATTERS AND THINGS IN GENERAL, 
AND THEATRICAL AFFAIRS IN PARTICULAR. 
New -Ur'eans, February 1, 1834. 
Dear , Having promised to write to you, even with the possi- 
bility of your putting me in your “ boke,”’ as Lord Byron has it, I com- 
mence the undertaking. In the first place, I am not going to give you 
a nautical history of my voyage from New-York to this city. Tom 
Cringle’s log will tell you all about the rock called “ the hole in the 
wall,” in the vicinity of which he fought with a Spanish Guineaman ; 
and he likewise will describe to you, better than I can, the Bahama 
bank, where the sea is something like blue satin, and where one 
catches fish of all descriptions—suffice it to say, that the good ship 








Huntsville is a noble specimen of a New-York packet, her skipper, 
Captain Palmer, a most kind and attentive person, and, as farasa 
Jandsman can venture an opinion, a thorough-bred seaman. We had | 
a most gentlemanlike and social set of passengers, an excellent table, | 
with a quantum sufficit of old Bordeaux wine, and no lack of any | 
“ creature comforts” that the most fastidious person could desire, and | 
which, in the absence of that terrible pest to us land-lubbers, called | 
sea-sickness, we failed not to enjoy. The weather was tolerable; | 
indeed, with the exception of one “ blow,” good. We stared at the | 
far-famed Mississippi, with all our might, asin duty bound, and took | 
it exceedingly ill that the alligators kept under water ; but, after all, | 
there was such a fog, and so much vapour arising from the flat | 
marshy country through which this giant river rolls, that, if their | 
abodes are any ways comfortable, I could not blame them for re- | 
maining at home. In due time, and by the aid of a powerful steam- | 
boat, which towed up two ships and a brig, in addition to the Hunts- 
ville, we arrived in New-Orleans ; and I confess that, excepting in 

the river Thames, I never saw a more imposing sight : four hundred | 
merchant-vessels, from all parts of the world, many of them splen- 
did ships, were moored four-deep along the bank, or, as it is here | 
called, levee. These vessels, I was told, were mostly for the expor- 


niello was superior to that of the French theatre. Sinclair, Masa- 
niello; Princess, Mrs. Austin; and Fenello, Miss Clara Fisher, with 
Thorne for Pietro—presented a combination of talent not often met 
with. The houses were thronged. I do not mean to assert that, 
except on such occasions, the audience who attend the American 
theatre are particularly refined : on the contrary, I should say they 
were as rough as you could well find them in any partof the states; 
being principally composed of those persons who obtain a livelihood 
by navigating the Mississippi, and sea-faring men; but, I must also 
add, that when the élite of New-Orleans do come forth, a more 
intellectual audience will hardly be found gracing any theatre either 
in America or Europe. The stock company of Messrs. Russell and 
Rowe is exceedingly good. Field, who made his debut as an amateur 
in New-York, and who was selected by the Mirror as the only one 
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dour of the jewels around it, is yet of the greatest use in connecting 
them in a brilliant whole, infinitely more striking than any effect to 
be produced by them when separated. This opera is oneof the very 
feeblest of Rossini’s very unequal productions, and is to be tolerated 
only for the sake of two or three duets in the second act. Signorina 
Fanti sustained the part of Matilde di Shabran with her usual abi- 
lity, doing all that the character permitted. We were most pleased 
with her duet ending, “Te solo voglio amar,” in the first act, and 
that of ‘Non si trova, non si da,” with Madame Maroncelli in the 
second. In the finale she shone pre-eminent, as she does in all con- 
certed pieces. De Rosa, as Aliprando, the physician, and confiden- 
tial friend of Corradino, sung and acted as usual, with great propri- 
ety. Orlandi, as Isidoro, the poet, was as extravagant in bis ges- 
tures, and ridiculous in his language, as the warmest admirers of the 
opera buffa could desire. Marozzi, as the Contessa d’ Arcos, looked 





(out of three gentlemen with rural nares who appeared together, 
“Field, Thorne and Fountain—a whole landscape in themselves!’’) 
who had the gifts necessary for making an actor, has certainly proved 
that prognostication correct, for he is really an acquisition to any 
theatre. The ladies of the managers are both talented members of 
the company; and Miss Placide, who has lately returned from Eng- 
land, where she appeared with success, does not disparage the well- 
known ability of her family, and is truly a charming actress. To 
them I may add the names of Grey, Gilbert and Pearson, as persons 


Bruce, Benedict and Corri, and another whose name I cannot recol- 
lect, as also the son of the great double-bass chorister at the Park, 
ycleped Pearson, a young man much improved in every respéct. 

Having been thus minute in theatrical memoranda, I have little 
more to add, unless it be that the weather this winter has been most 
unusually severe, (so say the residents ;) it has either been raining or 
snowing more or less since I have been in the city, with here and 
there a day hot enough for summer attire by way of an agreeable 
variety. One circumstance, however, I think worthy of note, viz. 
that sleighs have been driving and orange-trees bearing excellent 
ripe fruit at one and the same time, which I am told by those cun- 
ning in such matters, is considered almost as uncommon ag an earth- 
quake—certes, I know of no other part of the globe where such a 
coincidence ever took place. I shall revisit New-York in the spring, 





tation of cotton. Above these, innumerable small craft, and enor- 
mous steamboats, were stationed. At the latter I could not help | 
looking with some suspicion, in spite of their fine appearance, from 
the melancholy disasters which have occurred on board many of | 
them, and the dreadful loss of lives which has ensued. New-Orleans | 
struck me as one of the most extraordinary cities I ever saw: the | 
part of it nearest to the river has a strong resemblance to those | 
streets of Lisbon which are adjoining the Tagus, if it be possible to | 
compare a town built on the side of hills with one stutioned in a | 
marsh. If New-York be the London of America, this city may not | 
be inaptly termed its Babel, for such a mixture of tongues I do not 

think can be found in any other place in the world, unless perhaps 

in Marseilles, nor did I believe that the skin of the human body was | 
capable of so many gradations and variations incolour as I found to 

be the case among the inhabitants: from the fair Swede to the swar- 

thy Mexican, every shade may be found among the whites; and 

from the jetty African to the olive-coloured quateroon, every variety 

among the negro race : add to these a slight tinge from the aborigi- 

nal red men of the soil, and you finish the compound. The language 

of the inhabitants keeps pace with the colours of their bodies. The 

purest and best English, French, Spanish, and German, may be met | 
with from the mouths of men who would do honour to any country, | 
and a patois of ha!f-French half-English, half-Spanish half-English, 
half-Dutch half-English, with a little of all these languages com- 
bined, is equally to be found in this remarkable seaport. The city, 
after the manner of mest cities in America, is fast progressing: 
preparations are making for lighting and improving the streets; and, 
as the American inhabitants increase in wealth and prosperity, and 
outnumber the French denizens, the industry, cleanliness, and spi- 
rit of enterprise which they possess, will be sure to work its benefi- 
cial effects, and become every hour more visible. At present, New- 
Orleans, although a noble, hospitable, and flourishing city, is one of 
the muddiest places probably in the world : compared with its extra- 
ordinary mercantile importance, the comfort of its inhabitants ap- 
pears of minor consideration. A decent pavement, a feasible path 
across a Street, in any weather, is generally understood to be a sine 
qua non, in any assemblage of the human species whose dwellings 





|| until which time, believe me, yours sincerely, 











have sufficient dignity to claim the title of town; but, alas! this 
city possesses them not. No lady, in decent attire, can attempt 
to walk out, after a shower of rain, and after a wet day it isno 
pleasant task for a man. Let any one read this statement at 
the present moment, and it will be subscribed to at once, by all who 
have visited or reside at New-Orleans; but I venture to predict, that 











if it be read by any citizen in ten years’ time, it will be deemed apo- 
cryphal : so certain is this place to become essentially American, 
and so sure are the qualities of the American people to be bene- 
ficially called into action. You will probably expect me to give 
you some account of the state of music and the drama. I should 
say that the maintenance of a French company, principally by 
the creoles, was a certain indication that the inhabitants were 
generally well informed in this branch of the fine arts. I am 
also inclined to believe that the number of strangers from Europe, 
who reside here during the winter, and who consequently are con- 
versant with the best music of the day, gives a higher tone to the 
taste of the residents than is generally found in other cities of the 
Union. There are two theatres, both admirably attended; the French 
theatre just mentioned, under the direction of Davis, and the American 
theatre, under the management of Messrs. Russell and Rowe, the les- 
sees of Mr. Caldwell. The French house has every fault of construc- 
tion, which a theatre can well have. The American is very superior in 
formation, and possesses the advantage of being well lighted 
with gas. The French band is quite complete—the American the 
reverse ; but, during the star engagement of Sinclair and Mrs. Austin, 
particularly in the operas of Cinderella and Masaniello, great exer- 
tions were made to remedy this deficiency, and the musical depart- 
ment really was most creditable. Messrs. La Folle and Paradol, 
were the principal leading violins, and P. Taylor, so well-known 
in New-York, was the flautist. The whole of the fashion of 
New-Orleans on this occasion, attended the American theatre; 
and the ladies, splendidly dressed, in the pit, which is the favour- 
ite resort, and is always let before the dress-circle, and at the same 
price, had a very singular and pleasing effect. The cast of Masa- 
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THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


MATILDE DI SHABRAN. 


This opera of Rossini is the sixth that has been represented by the 
italian company, and completes the number contemplated for the 
season of forty nights. In consequence of a serious indisposition of 
Signorina Fanti, who sustains the principal character, there has been 
as yet but one representation of this opera, and that of such a de- 
scription, as almost to preclude any alttemptat criticism. Fabj, who 


| enacted the hero of the piece, Corradino, was affected with such a 


severe cold, that his voice continually broke, and upon the higher 
notes was altogether unmanageable, causing involuntary discords, | 
to the great ire and discomfiture of the leader of the orchestra. In | 
other respects, also, he was by no means successful, being very awk- 
ward in his movements, and wearing a ridiculous caricature of a hel- 
met which seemed to cover his eyes, with a bundle of feathers enough 
to supply a dozen brigadiers. But almost any absurdity might be 
deemed proper when we examine the opera, which, as an acted play, 
is a tissue of improbabilities, from beginning to end. The hero, Cor- 
radino, a bloodthirsty monster, who, as the preface informs us in 
choice English, makes wars “ and duels the only food of his ferocious 
soul,” inhabits a secluded castle, whence he wages continual wars 
against his neighbours. In order to add to the terrible traits of this mis- 
anthropic wretch, the poet has attributed to him an implacable ha- 
tred toward “the sex feminine,”’ as the printed opera elegantly ex- | 
presses it ; at the same time, represents him as engaged in marriage 
to the Contessa d’Arcos. Upon his palace-gates he has caused the 


of talent in their respective lines. In the choral department there | 
are some good glee-singers, lately imported from England, Messrs. | 


the jealous and disappointed rival very naturally, and contributed 
not a little to verify the old saying, “the course of true love never 
did run smooth.” 

We are pleased to hear that the season will be prolonged twenty 
nights, as this is an evidence of the patronage given to the opera. 
|| Three new pieces are to be represented in that space of time, of which 
|| one is “La Cenerentola.”” We hope the manager will be more for- 
|| tunate in his selection of the others, than in the case of “‘ Corradino.” 
We approve highly of ‘‘ La Cenerentola ;”’ and would suggest “ Tan- 
credi”’ as another. We mention this opera the more especialiy, as 
selections from it are to be found in almost every volume of piano 
music that we have seen in this city, and because some airs from 
it are familiar to the ears of most who have made any progress in 
music. We speak the opinions of many when we say, that a pre- 
vious acquaintance with the music of an opera, however slight, in- 
|| creases the attraction; and that “ non piu mesta” and “di tanti pal- 
piti” are the more pleasing, because we have learned to appreciate 
their beauties from having heard them repeatedly. The overture to 
“Taneredi’ also is one of the finestefforts of Rossini. We hope this 
hint will not be lost upon the manager, and look forward to the time 
|| when we shall hear the soprano and contralto of Fanti and Bordogni 


in Erminia and Tancredi. 


THE AMERICAN THEATRE. 


THE LATEST NOVELTY. 

A new dramatic spectacle, called the ‘‘ Maid of the Mist,” founded 
on Sir Walter Scott’s Anne of Gierstein, has been got up at 
this theatre, in a style of unexampled splendour. A noble stud of 
horses is brought in requisition, which gives a most imposing effect 
to the battle scene. The cast is unusually strong; the scenery, 
machinery, dresses and decorations beautiful and appropriate, and 
the entire piece a credit to the establishment. 


MATHEWS NOT AT HOME. 

Those who know Charles Mathews personally, know that his 
very troubles and tribulations are comic, and derive a whimsical 
effect from his extreme nervous irritability. A letter from an Ame- 
rican gentieman in England to his friend in this city, dated about the 
first of December last, gives the following anecdote in point: 

“‘ Mathews, who is on a provincial tour with his budget, was cast 
away a few days since, and nearly Jost—not at sea, but in the Ara- 
bian desert of Salisbury plain. He had been on a visit to the retired 
tragedian, Charles Young, and was crossing the plain in a curricle, 
with the son of that gentleman, when something got wrong in the 
traces, and they had to descend to adjustthem. The spirited horses 
ran off with the vehicle. Mathews was too lame to travel on foot, 
and his staff or crutch, together with his upper covering, were in the 
curricle. As the plain is a sort of trackless desert, his companion 
pointed out a spot at some distance which he knew as a landmark, 
and where he promised to come for him, and, in the meantime, set 
out after the carriage. Mathews hobbled and crawled to the ap- 
pointed spot, where he passed several hours, making signals of dis- 
tress whenever a distant horseman hove in sight, but all in vain; 














following choice morceau to be inscribed, which, being unable to ren- 
der into English without destroying all the poetry in the translation, 
we leave to our readers’ ingenuity : 
“A chi entra non chiamato 
Sara il cranio fracassato— 
Il feroce Corradino 
Odia il sesso femminino.” 

Matilde di Shabran, an enterprising, errant beauty, in defiance of | 
this warning, resolves to enter Corradino’s stronghold, and subjugate | 
him by main force of her charms; and surely, after a little unavail- 
ing resistance on the part of this monster in human shape, who 
awaits her approach, surrounded by his guards, the haughty baron | 





yields, lays down his helmet, lance, and sword, and kneels submis- i| 
sively at her feet, to the great delight of the young ladies in the pri- | 


vate boxes, and the evident rage of the Contessa d’Arcos. The lat- | 
ter, to be revenged of her rival, contrives a strange plot to persuade | 
Corradino of the infidelity of his mistress ; and he, with a most mar- | 
vellous credulity, believing every word he hears, sends Matilde, un- | 
der the guard of a poet, Isidoro, to be thrown from a precipice. Her 
benevolent guard, leaving her in a desert spot, returns, and reports | 
the accomplishment of his task. In the meantime, the innocence | 
of Matilde being made apparent by means still more improbable 
than those used to establish her guilt, Corradino, in a fit of de- 
spair, wanders to the fatal spot where she is supposed to have 
destroyed herself, and meets with her alive and well. Upon this 
ensues a reconciliation, with which the piece concludes. From 
this the reader may see that, in its construction, the opera par- 
takes of the nature of the piece in which the author began by 


and he now began to worry himself with the dread of having to pass 
the night in that chilly desert. As he is the most fidgety and 
| fretful of men, although the most comic of comedians, it is said that 
| he played off some of the most extraordinary tantrums on the occa- 
| sion, and cut some capers that would not have disgraced the knight 
| of the rueful countenance when he played mad in the Sierra Morena, 
| to the dismay of the sage Sancho Panza. Fortunstely Young found 
| the curricle, at the distance of some miles, overturned near an en- 
campment of gipsies, who had taken possession of it, together with 
| the trunks of Mathews, in one of which was the treasure of his dra- 
matic tour, about three hundred pounds in cash. The gipsies, how- 
ever, acted out of character, in giving up every article with scrupu- 
lous honesty. Mathews was rescued by his friend before nightfall, 
in a state of despair and almost frenzy, and conveyed to a comfort- 
able supper and bed; and, when he resumed his performances, 
appended a very amusing narrative of his adventure as a postscript 
to his budget.” 














ORIGINAL NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 





BOOK TABLE. 


THE UNITED STATES REVIEW. 

Tus new quarterly journal, published by Adam Waldie in Phila- 
delphia, made its appearance in the early part of February. We 
welcome this addition to our periodical literature with great plea- 
sure, and read in the first number a promise that it will be in no wise 
inferior to either of the previously established quarterlies. It is 





kicking probability down-stairs, and finished by throwing possi- | 
bility out at the window. This may be allowed by many cogno- | 
scenti, who will at the same time insist that it does not in the i 
least injure the piece as a musical composition. To this we de- | 
mur, and say that we are acquainted with no chef-d’eurre of music 
that has nota tolerable, if not an excellent plot; and we furthermore 
assert that, unless the events possess a certain dignity and interest, | 
the music which is adapted to them must suffer; and that the charac- | 
ter of the music, depending much upon the incidents, will, in compo- | 
sitions of great masters, receive a certain elevation and grandeur in 
proportion to their importance. Thus the music may be aptly com- 
parec to precious stones, and the plot to the cord upon which 
they are strung, which, though often unnoticed in the dazzling splen- 


understood to be under the editorial direction of Professor Vethake, a 
gentleman, whose well-known scholarship and taste qualify him 
for such a duty. The articles in the first number embrace a suitable 
variety of subjects, and several of them exhibit a degree of eloquence, 
a variety of learning, and a closeness and clearness of critical 
reasoning and discernment, which would have done credit to the 
North American Review in its best days. The first article, of which 
two occasional addresses, one a Phi Beta Kappa oration, and the 
other a discourse lately delivered before the American Institute of 
this city, are taken as the theme, is an able and lucid exposition of 
the principles which will be maintained in the United States Review, 


" on the important question of free trade ; and, incidentally, on the new 
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invented, and we trust now exploded doctrine of nullification. 
With regard to the first, the Review maintains the constitutionality 
of tariff laws, even though enacted expressly for the protection of 
home manufactures, and avows full accordance with the views ably 
and eloquently asserted by Mr. Verplanck in his Letter to Colonel 
Drayton. But while it contends that the government possesses 
power under the constitution to create such laws; it maintains, on 
the other hand, that free trade, with a few limitations in certain 
specified contingencies, is the true policy of this nation, and one that 
must tend greatly toincrease its prosperity and happiness. It is written, 
however, in a tone of great liberality and kindness towards those 
who favour the opposite doctrine of protection; and, in particular, 
insists with great earnestness upon the right of such as have been 
led by the tariff laws of the country to embark capital in manufac- 
tures, to claim that their interests shall not be sacrificed by any 
sudden and violent change in the national policy. The article 
bears throughout the strongest evidence of being written by one 
whose mind is full of knowledge of the subject—which is one by 
no means generally understood, though it has been so long and 
warmly bruited-in the newspapers and in congress. There is 
a spirit of amenity and conciliation in this article which must 
lend great additional force to its arguments, and recommend them 
to many who, had they been written in tlie usual ultra style, 
could scarcely have been induced to peruse them. The reasoning 
in some parts has the closeness of mathematical demonstration, 
and the various modes which the author adopts to establish and 
elucidate his positions, shows that he writes from a full mind, while 
the glow and fervour of his language makes it manifest that the sub- 
ject is one on which he expatiates con amore. The second paper, on 
the use and abuse of political terms, contains some reflections on the 
mode of managing political contentions in this country, which poli- 
ticians of all parties would do well to ponder upon. It is written 
with no bias, or no particular reference to existing causes of party 
division ; but seems rather to proceed from one who had looked 
calmly down, from the loophole of retreat, with a philosophic eye on 
the stir of the great Babel, and contented himself with such general 
remarks on the abuses which party spirit hurries men into commit- 
ting, as while they may affurd profitable topics of reflection to men 
of all parties, can give umbrage to none. The article on ante- 
colonial history, exhibits a vast fund of knowledge on the part of 
the writer of what has been written respecting the North Ameri- 
can Indian tribes, and exposes, in a masterly and unanswerable 
style, many of the stories put forth by Heckewelder, as traditions 
illustrative of the origin and history of the red men. The article 
on the temperance cause, though perhaps somewhat too long, is 
interesting, and presents an engaging view of many important 
facts. But our favourite paper in the whole work is the one re- 
viewing the writings of Dana. It is, in the main, a laudatory ar- 
ticle, but is written with discrimination and fairness, and does not 
hesitate to point out the blemishes as well as the beauties of Mr. 
Dana’s productions. This is done, however, with amenity and kind- 
ness; while the praise is bestowed with earnestness and warmth, as 
if the writer was one who found pleasure in rendering honour where 
honour is due. He seems to have been guided by sentiments simi- 
lar to those of old Cowell, quoted by Mr. Dana in the preface of his 
poems—“ that which a man saith well, is not to be rejected because 
he hath some errors. No man, no book is void of imperfections ; 
and therefore, reprehend who will, in God’s name, that is, with 
sweetness, and without reproach.” 

On the whole, the United States Review is in every respect, lite- 
rary and mechanical, creditable to its projectors, and we most cor- 
dially wish it full success. 


THE HEIRESS. 

Bright eyes will be fixed on the pages of these two volumes; and 
several cups of tea will be suffered to grow cold, while the fair crea- 
tures who ought to be sipping them, are lost to the sense of external 
things, in tracing the fortunes of Miss Helen St. Maur, and her three 
or four lovers. We confess that we like “ The Heiress” much; both 
the book and the lady whose trials and triumphs its chapters unfold. 
The lady, because she is rich, lovely, witty, judicious and very sin- 
cere ; the book, for that it is simply what it professes to be, a novel; 
without any pretensions to the title of philosophical, historical, po- 
litical, religious, or scientific. The writer (one of the gentle sex, for 
a dollar) has written merely to please; and the materials of her 
choice, are gaiety, wit, humour, a little satire, keen, but good- 
humoured, well conceived and sustained character, and plenty of 
incident; good, well-told, and various incident. 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


They say that taste can give interest to things in themselves the || 


least interesting ; and whoever needs a proof of it, may look at a 
catalogue just printed by Mr. Howard Payne regarding his periodi- 
cal. It is entitled, ‘‘ New-York list of subscribers arranged up to 
January, eighteen hundred and thirty-four, for 3am JEHAN NIMA, a 
Weekly Magazine, and Gazette of the Two Hemispheres; to be 
published in London, supported by the joint talent of America and 
Europe ; and edited by John Howard Payne.” The names in this 
list are classed; all the dignitaries in religion, literature, the fine 
arts, politics and commerce, precede; and then the various profes- 
sions; and after that, an equally respectable miscellaneous cata- 


logue; the whole including the élite of our New-York society in |} 


every department. The number is about five hundred ; but if it does 


not rapidly increase here and elsewhere to as many thousands, we || 
shall be sorry to find the national feeling so untrue to that in which | 


it ought to take a pride. There is one point regarding the course of 
Mr. Payne in this country, which no one has ever noticed. Had he 
chosen to resume his career upon the stage, nothing could have pre- 
vented his becoming immensely the gainer. Supposing even that 
he failed to please, mere curiosity and the recollections of “auld lang 
syne,” even at this moment would make a theatrical tour through 
the United States more profitable to him than to any theatrical star 
who could appear among us. We know that offers of opportunities 
have more than once been pressed upon him, and declined. Of these 
means of enriching himself, though the example of Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles, a brother dramatist, might have been pleaded by him as 
an incentive, he has made a voluntary and a public sacrifice; and 
all for the sake of giving the remainder of his life to pursuits of more 
dignity and larger scope. Is it right that having done this, he should 
be left by the very public who praised him for it, unsupported ? 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We acknowledge the receipt of a letter from Dr. Webster in reply to 
the article signed Senex, published on the first of February. We 
are happy to be the medium of literary intercourse between such 
distinguished scholars as the great lexicographer and the writer 
of the article alluded to, and doubt not that much good will result 

Jrom any discussion upon the important subject under considera- 
tion. Though we have rejected the dictionary of Dr. Webster, 
as a standard for orthography, we have nevertheless a proper re- 
spect for his abilities, and are convinced that his labours in etymo- 
logy and other branches of literature have been of vast utility. 
We shall always be ready to open our columns to any communi- 
cation from his pen, and will ever hold the Mirror as “ neutral 
ground” for the meeting Of literary antagonists. While we are 
marshals of the lists, we shall exercise an impartial judgment 
in such matters. 
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We give this communication as we received it, without holding 
ourselves at all accountable for the opinions entertained by the wri- 
ter on the interesting subject to which it refers.— Eps. N. Y. MIRROR. 


On water and the western trade.—These topics, though not new, 
have new aspects—though not amusing, they are interesting— 
though not so to the literary, refined and fashionable, they are so to 
men of property, many of whom read the Mirror. 

On few occasions will the old adage, that delays are dangerous, 
apply with more force. Pennsylvania, by the voice of her eenator 
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| and passes on to the more western states. 


| us, nor of the means of our defence. Do we not see the legislature 


| water-works from the Schuylkill, at moderate expense, defend the 








in congress, declares that her resources of credit and wealth and 
taxes and labour will be sooner exhausted than relax in her exertions 
to draw away from New-York the “rich dowry’’ of the western trade, 
to which she claims a right by her local interception and works. 
But they forget that the Allegany river takes its rise in New-York, 
though by an equable and rapid current, it descends into her borders, 
They do not recollect 
that already a steamboat has ascended experimentally this rapid 


| river, and will in future be the means of preserving open to this city 





a direct trade with all the west. 

This invention in steamboats is owned for the rivers of New- York, 
by a civil engineer residing in this city, formerly in the public service 
on the Allegany. It is the same kind that runs on the Connecticut, up | 
the falls at Enfield ; and will give value to the railroad from hence to 
the lake, touching the Allegany atits northern bend. Nor are our lead- 
ing statesmen unaware of the combination of circumstances against 





already taking es toc t the Erie canal with the Allegany, 
by the valley of Genesee river, by canal? But this, though it will 
take too long for defence, it is hoped may be done as opening a 
valuable part of the country. 

It is not, however, all that ought to be immediately done. A rail- 
road from Buffalo to the Allegany, in the opinion of at least one of 
our leading statesmen, might be made. Fifty miles of the cheapest 
railroad that can be durably constructed, will connect Buffalo and 
Erie canal with the ceniral west—the whole course of the Ohio. 

While we have hesitated on this subject, Pennsylvania has pushed 
her works to the lake. She has promoted the railroad across New- 
Jersey, which gives her access to our port in winter. She has also 
now the accommodation of an outer harbour on the Delaware. Her 


public health, promote various branches of business, and give do- 
mestic supply of this necessary of life. 

We, on the contrary, delay the supply from our near and superior 
sources, because some apprehend that they may not be enough for 
posterity! 

But even this fear is unfounded. The philosophers of thirty years 
ago had the same doubt, when, instead of availing themselves of that 
invaluable gift of nature, a fine, clear, cool spring, a quarter of a 
mile in diameter, on the borders of the towa, affording two millions 
of gallons a day, the common council voted to fill it up, because 
its source was inexplicable, and it might not prove to be enough for 
posterity! They filled up the Collect, and incorporated a company 
to bring in the Bronx—and thus had neither. 

But the sources of that fine sheet of water have, in the progress 





of science and the arts, been discovered to be in the stratified rock. | 
That the same kind of water pours out from the same kind of rock | 
on the highlands of Putnam, forniing the sources of the Croton. 

Can there be a doubt that water which thus occupies the spaces | 
of a stratified rock on hills, must also occupy the spaces on lower 
ground. This is the foundation of the theory of boring for water. | 
Hence the certainty that wherever the perforction is made on the 
west side or top of the slope, water in large quantities will be had. 
This was the basis of that confidence in this art which led Mr. Guy 
Richards to make the boring that gives to his establishment in the 
ninth ward two hundred and sixty hogshead a day, from only a two 
and a half inch bore seventy-four feet in rock. This fact in geology 
also led the Manhattan company to demonstrate to the city, by a 
boring that cost ten thousand dollars, that pure and wholesome 
water is already here in immense quantities. 

The common council, though ambitious of great works, has not 
been blind to all these facts. They have granted leave to six neigh- 
bourhoods to make borings down to the rock, and place in the Dis- 
brow patent tube, instead of making wells; and they succeeded in 
obtaining a pure, soft water, that rises to about the level of the an- 
cient Collect—inexhaustibly. The corporation has itself made one 
in Washington market. These all reach a bed of coarse pebbles, 
that lies next the surface of the rock, full of spring water. And 
after strong and steady pumping, it comes perfectly clear. 

Thus we have two modes of immediate supply, established by ex- 
perience. Why seek the same water at a distance of sixty miles? 

What is the origin of this neglect of what is at command for that 











which is distant, and which climate makes very costly and uncer- 
tain? Expenditure gives power !—expenditure makes agencies! —ex- 
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penditure also does good. But needless expense is so much property 
sunk, and public debt is a diminution of value unless it be to create 
equal value. But ifit increases taxes, it may diminish rents. New- 
York is unquestionably in a most strenuous competition with Phila- 
delphia, not for existence bui for commercial superiority, on which 
the preference of the one and the other city, by merchants and me- 
chanics, will be determined. Every recurrence of an unhealthy 
summer costs us, in loss ef business, more than to supply the whole 
city with rock water, and our loss is her gain. 

The plan of bringing in the Croton involves an expenve of seven 
millions, and requires seven years. This plan is on a scale that 
would do honour to such a city as Londun, but does no credit to the 
prudence of New-York. It is said to provide for posterity; but will 
not posterity, if they need the supply, have the same source and 
greater means? Will they not also have the rock springs? May not 
proof of an inexhaustible supply of pure water here on the spot be a 
more acceptable legacy of this age to the next generation, than a 
public debt and an aqueduct which cannot in this climate be certain 
not sometimes to be interrupted by frost, drought, mischief and war? 
But at all events, time is precious. The loss of time is at this period 
a sufficient objection to the Croton project, even if the commis- 
sioners were right in the calculations they have given. But when 
they are in error in their premises, they are of course so in their 
conclusions. 

The Mirror, sometime since, contained from the American a para- 
graph expressing the public-spirited hope, that now the city had the 
full light of this investigation and report, there could be no longer 
hesitation to adopt it, the board being so individually respectable. 
Of their respectability there can be no question. But these gentle- 
men (we believe all mercantile men) would not strike the balance 
of an account current, without saying errors excepted; and the pre- 
sent is surely an occasion of importance enough for the like reser- 
vation. 

They thought themselves called upon to show that the near and 
native sources of this island would be as expensive as the disiant 
streams. To show this they assume that every boring and its pump, 
its engine and lot, will cost as much as the iron tank elevated forty 
feet, and the well excavated one hundred feet in rock below for the fire 
department, and eleven lots, amounting to forty-two thousand two 
hundred and thirty-three dollars. We say, on the other hand, that from 
experience of the Manhattan company and others, one establishment 
need not cost over twenty thousand dollare. They say that it would 
require forty-two such borings. We say it would require about half 
this number to produce all the supply the city now requires. They 
deem it right to multiply that large sum by forty-two; not only so, 
but they augment it (by mistake) to fifty-seven thousand nine hun- 
dred and seventy-two dollars, and multiply this by forty-two, making 


|| two million five hundred and eighteen thousand eight hundred and 


twenty-five dollars; whereas the calculation should not have ex- 
ceeded forty-two by twenty thousand, amounting to eight hundred 
and forty thousand dollars. 

Thus, while on their own premises, the capital invested should be 
about one-third, it is evident that this is much more than will be re- 
quired, and that the discovery of anthracite coal bas mede the steam 
engine both a cheap and unexceptionable power in cities—that it is 
not a “noisy, smoky”’ nuisance, but far less inconvenient than many 
of the mechanic arts which we love to hear busy. 

Now, considering the urgency of the competition we are under, 
it is a question for the owners of real property to decide. It is a 
question for the community, rather than for the common council. 
This respectable body may feel it to be their duty to bring in the 
distant streams; but if cannot be their duty to prevent the use of the 
native springs. 

If these are not to be availed of, it would be better for the citizens 
to petition the Manhattan company—since they have the right, 
have tried the experiment, have demonstrated the presence of the 
water—to carry out the original intention, rather than abandon a 
privilege so demonstrably profitable. 

When some great combination of capital is necessary, either the 
union of the city or a general company is required; but where the 
sources are at command in every ward, it seems beiter that each 
ward should have its water company—each striving to excel the 
other in cleanliness and embellishment. 

Meantime, let all those neighbourhoods which want good water, 
and those manufacturers who require it of a soft quality, unite, and 
perhaps there will be found interest enough in each ward to avail 
seasonably of this gift of nature. 

The Roman aqueducts were prompted both by the opportunity 
and the occasion. The mountain torrents of the Appenines descend - 
ing almost in sight invited them, and the climate permitted of open 
channels of masonry, sometimes one above another. The revenues 
of the whole civilized world being there concentrated, the cost in- 
volved no direct taxes on the citizens. 

But where civil liberty prevails, all expenditures by the authori- 
ties must be on principle and calculation. And hence it happens, 
that when the occasion is not one that makes the burden both ne- 


|| cessary and equal, it is better to leave the work to private capital 


and voluntary use. 

Competition produces cheapness ; London has six water-compa- 
nies. The first, from a stream thirty-nine miles distant, took five 
years, and is now good property at eight dollars » family per annum 
The companies that derive the supply from Chelsea and other near 
sources by steam power, supply at six dollars and a half per year, 
and are good property. In Philadelphia it averages six dollars. In 
Boston, ten dollars. 

If the Croton aqueduct cost seven millions, and twenty thousand 
houses take the water, it cannot be afforded under twenty-eight 
dollars a house, if the interest and charges are to be paid by a 
water-tax. ‘ 

As a matter of calculable economy, this city, to be supplied as low 
as others, must take the water from the nearest pure sources, and 
in proportion to ascertained demand. 

This can best be done by ward companies. In this case, the own- 
ers most interested would have the supply in their own hands. If 
the number in each ward who are of this mind are not strong 
enough for as many companies, they might unite into one. 

Being the engineer of aqueducts having these sources ; and holding 
the means of the Allegany navigation, for which a company ought 
s00n to be formed, I thus offer the reasons forthem. 2... svLiivam, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 











LINES FROM AN UNPUBLISHED PLAY. 


BY JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


Cneer thee, mourner! Let not wo 
Bow your noble heart so low! 
Sky was ne’er so overcast 

But the bright day came at last. 
They who sorrow, only see 

Part of what the gods decree : 
When the whole design you know, 
You will bless them for your wo— 
Love, where you despair’d before, 
Where you doubted, will adore ! 


THE BLOODY RUN. 


“A party of soldiers were attacked rs Jotiene ata oe, called, from the circumstance of the | 


A, the Bloody Ru» 


In the Mion of the mountain, 
Where the ling’ring moonbeams lay, 
Calm in their placid beauty, 
Like an infant tired of play, 
Just where the last shade parted 
When the sun had sunk to sleep, 
A torrent wildly darted 
From a high and rocky steep. 


Around, in ambush crouching, 
Were hid an Indian foe, 
With their deadly hatchets gleaming 
*Neath the furze and brushwood low; 
Like the lurking panther stealing 
O’er the forest to its prey, 
Well hidden by the cedar, 
The treach’rous Indians lay. 


What sound hath broke the silence 
Of this wild and savage lair? 
The merry notes of drum and fife, 
With banners floating fair, 
And martial steps all treading 
The steep and rugged way ?— 
Their bayonets glitter brightly 
In the moonbeam’s glancing ray. 








O’er the mountain’s lofty bosom 
With wearied steps and slow 
They come—now thread the valley, 
Now reach the waters’ flow. 
They dip their wayworn bonnets 
In the wave to cool their thirst, 
When, with whoop and yell, the Indians 
From their ambush madly burst. 


Now circles high the hatchet, 
Now gleams the sharpen’d knife, 
Like deer at gaze each victim 
Gives up his panting life. 
They sink, they bleed, they struggle, 
The stream is tinged with gore, 
And those who stoop’d to drink it 
The waters have passed o’er. 


One moment and they rally, 
On the treach’rous foeman turn, 
And, to revenge their comrades, 
With stern resolve they burn. 
For days the foe are hunted 
Through the forest and the dell, 
And for their murder’d brethren 
Full five score Indians fell. 


* * 7 * * 2 7. 


The peasant, when he wanders 

Past that scene of blood and strife, 
Half trembles in the light 

Lest he see the gleaming knife. 
Though the Indians long have perish’d 

On the mountain’s wooded breast, 
Yet he deems their spirits linger 





Where their mould’ring bones have rest. 


And he trembles as the shadows 
From the fast receding sun 
Are gathering—and in terror 
He leaves the Bloody Run. 


AN OLD JOKE IN A NEW DRESS. 


‘Miss King, for ever!” shouted all, 
Fired by her charitable endeavour; 

“Nay,” she replied, “that wish recall— 
“T would not he Miss King, for ever!” 











TO THE ‘BEREAVED. 


Though daily by examples shown 
The end of all beneath the sky, 

Still the fond heart is loth to own 
That those we love must also die. 


And ne’er from tales of others’ wo, 

And never from the stranger’s urn, 
But only from bereavement’s blow 

The depth of mourner’s grief we learn. 


Who then can tell, save those who feel, 
A mother’s anguish for the dead ? 

Would that my words had power to heal 
A heart that hath so often bled. 


Bethink thee—may not He recall 
In kindness what his bounty lent? 
For e’en our best beloved may fall 
Beneath a shaft in mercy sent. 


Sweet is the sleep of those who lie 
Where mortal ills intrude no more, 

And blessed are the dead that die 
Ere life’s unclouded morn is o’er, 


Ere sorrow bows, or guile assails 

The heart yet buoyant, pure and young, 
Or blighted love its wo bewails, 

Or broken ties that heart have wrung. 


No broken ties, no bitter tears, 
Await the child whose loss you mourn; 
No thickening griefs of lengthen’d years 
That weary load which we have borne. 


Why should we wish her doom’d to tread 
The thorny path that we have trod ? 
Better, ere youth’s bright dreams have fled, 
“To sleep in death, and be with God.” P. 
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